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For exhibitors and educators alike, the 
Music Educators Conference in Cleveland, 
with a registration of over 8,000, proved 
to be a huge success. The blue-and-gold 
Robbins booth emerged as one of the 
outstanding exhibits of the assemblage. 


Particularly gratifying was the comment 
on the new Paul Yoder Arranging Method 
For School Bands. “Invaluable, unprece- 
dented, just what we hoped for’’—the edu- 
cators declared as they appraised the 
publication. They were impressed by the 
unusual chapters on arranging for instru- 
ments individually and in sections, and 
taken by the detailed instruction on use of 
these instruments in arranging Melody, Ac- 
and Counter- 


companiments, Figurations 


melodies, etc. 


Just as enthusiastically received was 
Robbins’ Modern School Band Method 
For Beginners by Elvin L. Freeman. “By 
far the most progressive study of its kind” 
was the frequent remark from interested 
observers. 


And it was pleasurable to note the ap- 
proval for the concert band arrangement of 
Ferde Grofe’s March For Americans, and 
D. Savino's Romantic Waltz, a modern piano 
solo with band accompaniment. 


* * * 


Add the plaudits heard for our Popular 
Song Classics for piano such as “When I 
Grow Too Old To Dream,” “Alice Blue 
Gown,” etc. . . . the admiring attention 
given to the new Savino scoring of Anchors 
Aweigh for orchestra .. . the acclaim for 
the promotional literature accompanying 
the exhibit... and you'll hardly blame 
us for using this space to sound a note of 


triumph. 
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EARLY two years ago we came 

across, somewhat by chance, a 
copy of an early issue of a publica- 
tion known simply as Notes. It 
proved to be interesting reading of a 
high order. The contents of this one 
issue convinced us that here was a 
magazine that we should read regu- 
larly. It did not take long to dis- 
cover that we could become a regu- 
lar subscriber through the simple 
process of becoming a member of the 
Music Library Association. So we 


paid a very modest membership fee 


and have been receiving and reading 
Notes ever since and continue to 
find it both enjoyable and informa- 
tive. 

In addition to the magazine, we 
began to receive notices of MLA 
meetings—friendly notices of the sort 
that sounded really inviting. Never in 
our life had we spoken to a librarian 
in other than a whisper, and then 
always in a plea for help of one kind 
or another. Well, why not go and 
see what these people are like when 
they get out from behind their desks 
and signs that say “Information” 
and “Check books out here.” We 
did, and we had an extremely plea- 
sant evening. 

First, they served a buffet supper 
—a grand start for any meeting and 
they were most cordial in their re- 
ception to us—having no idea of who 
we were or why we were there and 
probably wondering what library we 
could possibly represent. But by the 
time the discussion part of the meet- 
ing began we felt very much at 
home and began to talk in a normal 
tone of voice. 

Then came another pleasant sur- 
prise. We hadn’t known what to ex- 
pect in the way of a discussion, per- 
haps one with a lot of talk about the 
intricacies of cataloging, filing, cross- 
referencing, and the like—the kind 





IN THIS ISSUE 


of things having to do with the “in- 
side”. problems of the library. But 
what did we hear most about? 


Phonograph records. ..record play- 
ers. ..ways to increase and serve bet- 
ter a large audience of listeners to 
music. ..the library’s part in the con- 
cert activities of the community... 
and so on and on—with emphasis 
upon the viewpoints and needs of 
the library’s “customers.” These peo- 
ple were not back in the stacks. They 
were right out in the middle of the 
American public. 

Then and there we decided that 
the story of these music librarians 
and their work would be an inter- 
esting one for our readers. In no 
time at all, Edward Waters, presi- 
dent of MLA, and the other officers 
of the Association approved our idea, 
promised their cooperation, outlined 
topics that should be included in the 
series of articles, and set in motion 
the preparation of the articles. 

Eight of these articles having to do 
with the functions of music libraries 
are included in this issue. The series 
will be continued with single articles 
in future issues. 


¥Y 


We recently attended the sessions 
of the annual meeting of the Music 


Library Association in Washington. 


They were well-planned, purposeful 
sessions in which lively discussion 
and exchange of opinion clearly 
demonstrated the intent and resolve 
of the members of the Association to 
make the music library serve the 
needs of a greatly expanding musical 
public as well as those of the music 
scholar and student. 

Anyone interested in MLA and its 
publications may write to the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Mary Rogers, 
Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., for information. 
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ees BERLIN PUBLICATIONS ... 
For Band 


QUICK STEP SIZE 
ALWAYS 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


BLUE SKIES 
Arr. by LAKE 


EASTER PARADE 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


GOD BLESS AMERICA 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME BAND 
Arr. by LAKE 


IT'S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


GOD BLESS AMERICA (Elementary) 
Ar. by LEIDZEN 


IRVING BERLIN WORLD WAR MEDLEY 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


OH HOW | HATE TO GET UP IN THE MORNING 
Arr. by LEIDZEN 


WE SAW THE SEA 
Arr. by YODER 


YOU'D BE SURPRISED 
Arr. by YODER 


Full Band $ .75 Symph. Band $1.25 
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Ready Soon! 


Swing Series for Concert Band 


ARRANGED BY DICK JACOBS 


“BLUE SKIES” ° “HEAT WAVE” 
“ALEXANDER'’S RAGTIME BAND” 


Price: 75¢ Each 





Order Direct or From Your Dealer 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY OCCASION 


For Sand 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION e OUR WALTZ 


Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 


THE JOHN PHILIP SOUSA SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL MARCHES 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


SEMPER FIDELIS NATIONAL FENCIBLES THE RIFLE REGIMENT 
WASHINGTON POST THE GLADIATOR THE THUNDERER 


$1.00 each 


THE BVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 


Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


VICTORY MARCH Based on themes from Beethoven's “Symphony No. 5 in C Minor” 
MARCH OF THE FLOWERS Based on Tchaikovsky's “Waltz of the Flowers" 
MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH Based on Chopin's “Polonaise Militaire” 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES 
Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals . . . suitable for small or large bands 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
RED BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


For Symphonie Orchestra 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® OUR WALTZ e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Full Orchestration $5.00 Full Orchestration $3.50 Full Orchestration $3.50 
Symphonic Orchestration $7.50 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 


For String Ensemble 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


AS KREUTZER SPINS e HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ e VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 
(PO! Ov 
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DESIGN FOR WOODWINDS 


(WOODWIND SEXTETTE) 
By GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


Price $2.00 


MUSIC FOR 


SAXOPHONE, BASSOON and CELLO 


By BORIS KOUTZEN 
Price $1.25 


SUITE FOR QUARTET OF 


ALTO SAXOPHONES 
By ELLIOTT CARTER 


Price $3.00 





THE KING’S PRAYER AND FINALE 


LOHENGRIN, ACT I 
(BRASS SEXTETTE) 


By RICHARD WAGNER 
Arranged by AUGUST H. SCHAEFER 
Price $2.00 














STRING QUARTET C MINOR...By SHOLOM SECUNDA...Price $3.00 








NEW TRIO ALBUM 


(Violin, Cello, and Piano) 
Arranged by MAURICE BARON 


PROKOFIEFF ......... Gavotta 
from Classical Symphony, op. 25 
STRAVINSKY ........ Berceuse 
and Dance of Princesses from ‘The Fire Bird”’ 
| La Danza 
(Tarantella Napoletana) 
a Apres un Reve 
MOSKOWSKI ..... Malaguena 
from ‘‘Boabdil”’ 

| arr Orientale 


CONTENTS 
oc elusiapethosin sie Valse Bluette 
SHOSTAKOVITCH ........... Polka 
from “The Golden Age” Ballet 
PALMGREN ............ May Night 
SMETANA. . .Dance of the Comedians 


from “The Bartered Bride’ 
DEBUSSY... .II Pleure dans Mon Coeur 





TSCHAIKOWSKY . Danse Russe Trepak 


from “Nutcracker” Suite 


Price $3.00 


String Orchestra Musée 
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CONCERTO GROSSO, OP. 11, NO. 2............... 
PE 18S -545 6545 ne Soe aeawba se ap eewhemane 


Prelude, Pastoral, Burlesque, Variations, Finale 
FIVE EARLY FRENCH CLASSICS 


FIVE SELECTED PIECES 


Overture, Aria, Two Minuets, Romanza, Horn Pipes 


FOUR PIECES FOR HARPSICHORD................. 
Minuet, Cebell, Allemande, Siciliano 
ICH RUF ZUR DIR, HERR JESU CHRIST 


Sammartini/Glass 


Cave eaten aire en wae Transcribed by Glass 
Overture by Dumanoir, Allemanda by De La Croix, Allemande 
by Herwig, Rondeau by Rebel, Gavotte & Finale by Aubert 


....Purcell/Akon 


.. -Purcell/Bodge 


....Lotti/Brewer 
Buxtehude/Akon 
. .Scarlatti/Glass 


. Arthur Gutman 


ORGAN CONCERTO IN A MINOR (Themes by Vivaldi)...... Bach/Glass 
PASSACAGLIA (Theme by Handel) 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION (Final Chorus).................. Bach/Bodge 
“Here Yet Awhile” 


SARABANDE AND BOUREE (From Partita No. 1 in B Min.)....Bach/Akon 


eRe Per Halvorsen/Thauvlow 


SARABANDE AND PASTORALE...................... Senaillie/Akon 
SGNATA DA CHIESA, OP. 1, NO. 2... 06 coccsccccsceed Corelli/Glass 
PIN 525 055: .c aks 2 Wao aiciniw i Wes. .s. ale: ase 'aie waste ag Haufrecht 


Reel, Clog Dance, Jig Tune 
SUITE (From The Fairy Queen).............cccccccccce Purcell/Glass 


Preludio, Overture (While Swans Come Forward), Rondeau; For 


Dance, Finale 
aoa Bach/Akon 


Also Available From Your Music Dealer 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. 


The Flowers Of Night. Dance Of The Green Men, Air, Entry 


WIR GLAUBEN ALL’ AN EINEN GOTT................... Bach/Akon 
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The Music Library Association 


FRANK C. CAMPBELL 
In Collaboration with 


EDWARD N. WATERS 


SHORT time before the con- 

ference of the American Li- 
brary Association held in June, 1931 
at Yale University, Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music 
Division of the New York Public 
Library, sent out a circular letter to 
music librarians and others inter- 
ested in the specific problems of a 
music library. The letter proposed 
an informal meeting during the ALA 
conference, and asked for suggested 
topics for discussion. Aside from a 
few allusions in previous meetings, 
the music library had not received 
any special attention. Consequently, 
there were prompt from 
people interested in music libraries 
and music departments of general 
libraries. 

On June 22, after a luncheon as 
guests of Dr. David Stanley Smith, 
Dean of the Yale School of Music, 
nineteen people met in the Library 
of the School. With Dr. Smith as 
temporary chairman, officers nomi- 
nated by Mr. Carl Engel were elect- 
ed: Otto Kinkeldey, president; Eva 
O'Meara, vice president; Barbara 
Duncan, secretary; Carleton Sprague 
Smith, treasurer; W. Oliver Strunk, 
officer-at-large; Waldo Selden Pratt 
and David Stanley Smith, honorary 
members. The name “Music Library 
Association” was chosen, and Dr. 
Kinkeldey suggested the following as 
an outline of its general purpose: 


answers 
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Mr. Waters is the retiring president of the Music Library 


Association. Both he and Mr. Campbell are members of the 


staff of the Music Division of the Library of Congress. 


Here they tell of the beginnings and growth of MLA, the 


national organization of music librarians. In its fifteen 


years of existence MLA has given excellent account of its 


stated purpose and abundant evidence of the competence 


and devotion of its members. 





“This group has met to promote the 
interests ol, and to organize coopera- 
tive effort among, the music libraries 
of the United States, and to foster 
the general aims of musical re- 
After tentative plans had 
been made for future meetings, the 


search.” 


members began a discussion of the 
questions they had sent to Dr. Smith. 
The range of interest was of neces- 
sity comparatively limited, but it has 
developed and widened during each 
year of the organization. Combining 


special techniques essential to the 
acquisition, care, and administration 
of library collections with a knowl 
edge of one of the most diversified 
of the arts, current problems may 
include finding the words of a popu 
lar song of “the roaring 20's” (of! 
which only the third line of the sec 
ond verse is known), planning a 
record concert for a YWCA study 
group, or analytical cataloging of a 
Nethe1 


monumental collection ol 


Continued on page 40) 


Mr. Campbell (left) and Mr. Waters examine a copy of MLA’s publication, Notes 








Composers Fellowship On the 


HANS ROSENWALD 





March 





Dr. Rosenwald, Dean of Chicago Musical College and Editor 


of Music News writes of the aims and work of this new or- 


ganization to foster performance of new American music. 








Hans Rosenwald 
Secretary-Treasurer, FAC 


ECENTLY it has become evi- 
dent that the lethargy formerly 
characterizing the attitude of many 
toward the 
products of contemporary American 
composers is vanishing. As a critic 


performing musicians 


who spends most of his evenings in 
recital and halls and thus 
has an opportunity to follow the 
repertory of the well-known, as well 
the little-known performer 
closely, I have observed that a sur- 
prising number of the younger per- 


concert 


as. of 


formers are becoming increasingly 
aware of native creative talent. 

At the recent meeting of the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference 
in Cleveland, one of the events which 
attracted considerable interest was a 
program devoted to choral and band 
music especially designed for school 
use, by American composers best 
known for their writings in an idiom 
supposedly 
sters. 


inaccessible to young- 
forum 
in which a number of educators, as 


well as creative musicians, discussed 


A similar event was a 


the kind of music needed for school 
use and the resulting requirements 
for the composer if he desires to 
meet the present demands. 

No matter how many symphonies 
or operas our contemporary Ameri- 
can composers write, their accept- 
ance will never depend upon the 
our concert hall and 
opera house audiences, I firmly be- 
lieve that the highly desirable goal 
of appreciation of American music 
by Americans can be achieved only 
if the composer is given a chance to 
penetrate forcefully into school, 
church, and Our churches, 
with few exceptions, are in a bad 
shape musically speaking, and they 
depend largely upon a_ repertory 
composed by older composers (and 
not always the best) and by those 
“modernists” who follow up the sen- 


response ol 


home. 


timentalisms of a past century in- 
stead of expressing the thought of 
worship in a modern way. Many 
of the schools are now admitting that 
in the recent past they have scarcely 
lived up to the obligation which, as 
educational agencies, they should as- 
sume toward their charges. The 
school child who has played in band 
and orchestra and sung in_ the 
chorus, but is not familiar with such 
names as Paul Creston, Roy Harris, 
or William Schuman is one toward 
whom the music educator has failed, 
and I consider such failure as serious 
as that of not making the same 
child acquainted with the names 
and works of Bach or Beethoven. 
It does not matter in the least 
whether any of younger con- 
temporary Americans is as good as 
Bach or Beethoven. Assuming that 
they are not, is it not imperative for 
all people who consider themselves 
cultured and educated to have a 


our 





Roy Harris 
President, FAC 


fair knoweldge of the creativeness 
of their contemporaries? I doubt very 
much that Shostakovich will go 
down in history as the equal of 
Palestrina or Mozart, but I do be- 
lieve that inasmuch as he has some- 
thing to say which is timely and 
also original, the Russian children 
should sing and play his music as 
they do, because he is one of their 
own, because he certainly is an im- 
portant contributor to the art of 
their country. ‘The old argument, 
not uncommon with music educators 
and popular with many audiences 
here and abroad, that contemporary 
music does not need to be performed 
at this time inasmuch as it has not 
proved itself, is fallacious. The fact 
that people in Mozart’s time made 
the mistake of disregarding most of 
Mozart’s work, does not justify a 
twentieth-century American in being 
oblivious to his own culture. 

The Fellowship of American Com- 
posers, which presented at its De- 
troit Festival (May 6 to 10, 1946) 
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many American works of composers 
who have not as yet been accepted 
is doing, I believe, outstanding phil- 
anthropic work and making an im- 
portant cultural contribution. Hav- 
ing secured the sponsorship of the 
American Company, 
which gave prizes for this Festival; 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
which lent the Fellowship its per- 
sonnel, its hall, and all its facilities; 
and of Wayne University, which 
both idealistically and financially 


Broadcasting 


supported this outstanding Music 
Week affair, the 
spared no effort or expense in order 
to have hundreds of manuscripts of 
unknown composers adjudicated by 


Fellowship has 


its judges, all national authorities 
in their respective fields of musical 
endeavor. The programs of the De- 
troit Festival not only provided 
reading rehearsals in which the com- 
poser and the audience had a chance 
to listen to the voice of creative 


America, they also provided a num- 
ber of forums in which problems in- 
herent in contemporary music were 
discussed by the audience, together 
with the composers themselves and a 
number of critics. 
tival was designed to stimulate an 
interest in the modern 
product with emphasis upon idio- 
matic tendencies which, far from 


The whole tes- 


American 


lending themselves to commercial 
evaluation at this time, give the 
detached observer an admirable 
panorama of what is going on musi- 
cally in the America of today. ‘The 
fact that the National Federation ol 
Music Clubs sent, at their own ex- 
pense, composer delegates from 
many states to the Detroit Festival; 
that manuscripts were submitted for 
adjudication and performance from 
practically every state in the Union; 
that broadcasts carried some olf its 
programs through the nation, and 


many other factors made this festi- 


val, in my opinion, the very first 
one with the prestige, culturally and 
materially, that 
contemporary American music de- 


presentations ol 


serve. 

Phat the Fellowship of American 
Composers has for its president a 
man who, himself a composer, is 
neither in reputation nor in pei 
formance confined to the United 
States gives it added power. Roy 
Harris, who has always felt deep 
responsibility for the music of this 
country, has added to the list of his 
artistic accomplishments one which 
perhaps the future will weigh more 
heavily than anything he has writ- 
ten: that item is called sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of his 
working, striving, untiringly creat- 
ing fellow composers. 

I came to these shores just exactly 
ten years ago. From that time on, | 
have admired the musical talent and 
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Volume I 
French-Netherland Music 


Ballade: Quant Theseus 
(When Jason, Theseus and 
Hercules) Machault 

Gloria. Dufay 

Helas, Que Poray-Je? 
(Where, Alas, Can I turn?) 
Binchois 

Kyrie from Mass: L’Homme 
Arme. Okeghem 

Mijn Hert Heeft 
(My Heart is Always 
Longing) Obrecht 

Motet: Ave Verum Corpus. 
Des Pres 

O Salutaris Hostia. De La Rue 

Ave Sanctissima Maria. Mouton 

Nature Ornant La Dame 
(Nature Endowing Woman) 
Janequin 

O Gloriosa Dei Genitrix. 
Gombert 

Se L’Anime Piu Belle 
(If Loveliest of Spirits) 

De Monte 

Amours, Partes (All Loves, 
Begone!) Sermisy 

Benedictus from Mass: Regnum 
Mundi. Certon 

Psalm 73. Goudimel 

Revecy Venir Du Printans 
(The Return of Maytime) 
LeJeune 

Allez, Mes Premieres Amours 
(First Loves, Depart!) 
Costeley 






























Renaissance Co Baroque 


_ = C pilleides of Cheuil Music 
Edited by . : Engel 


Volume II 


Italian Music 
Beatus Stephanus. Willaert 
Nigra Sum. Zarlino 
Angeli, Archangeli. Gabrieli 


Filli Cara e Amata 
(Filli, Fairest and Most 
Dear) Monteverdi 


Prologue from L’Amfiparnasso. 
Vecchi 


Tu M’uccidi, O Crudele 
(Would You Kill Me, 
O Most Cruel) Gesualdo 


Per Sequir La Speranca 
(Pursuing Hope) Landino 


Congratulamini Mihi. Palestrina 


Hic Vir Despiciens Mundum. 
De La Victoria 


Laetamini in Domino. Nanino 
Salve Regina, Soriano 

Honestum Fecit Illum. Anerio 
O Quam Gloriosum. Marenzio 


Festa from The Sacred 
Representation of the Soul 





and Body. Cavalieri 





Volume III 


English Music 


Quam Pulchra Es. Dunstable 

O My Heart. King Henry VIII 

Benedictus from “Playn Song”, 
Mass. Taverner 

Come, Holy Ghost. Tye 

Candidi Facti Sunt. Tallis 


I Have Ere This Time. 
W hythorne 


Weep You No More, Sad 
Fountains. Dowland 

The Nightingale. Philips 

Ave Maria. Byrd 

Fair Phyllis I Saw. Farmer 

Mother, I Will Have a 
Husband. Vautor 

The Messenger of the 
Delightful Spring. Pilkington 

Willy, Prithee Go To Bed. 
Ravenscroft 

I Always Loved To Call My 
Lady Rose. Lichfield 

April Is In My Mistress’ Face. 
Morley 

Hark, All Ye Lovely Saints 
Above. Weelkes 


Why Art Thou Heavy, O My 
Soul? Gibbons 





Complete, with English Translations, Biographical Sketches, Genealogical Tree, and 
Critical Notes on each Composition. Each Volume, 90c a copy. Mixed Voices, a cappella. 


This Series is designed to help fill a long-felt need in the Choral 


Repertoire and to serve as a supplement to studies in the History of Music. 


Volume IV 


German Music 


Vergangen Ist Mir Gliick und 
Heyl (Gone, Gone is All My 
Joy and Strength) Isaak 


Cum Egrotasset Iob Flevit. Senfl 


Ein Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott. 
(A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God) Luther-Walther 

Un Jour vis un Foulon 
(Once I Saw a Fuller) 

di Lasso 

O Seigneur Loue Sera 
(O Lord God, Forever 
Praised) Sweelinck 

Cantate Domino Canticum 
Novum. Hassler 


Bergreigen (Alpine Melody). 
Franck 

Beschluss from the “Story of the 
Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ according to the Gospel 
of St. John’”’. Schitz 


Soll Denn so Mein Herz 
(Shall My Faithful Heart) 
Schein 

Gib Uns Heut Unser Taglich 
Brodt (Give Us This Day 
Our Daily Bread) Scheidt 

Alles Was Ihr Tut (All You 
Do in Life) Buxtehude 

Ein Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott 
(A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God) Luther-Bach 
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HERE are a number of com- 

monly expressed misconceptions 
about library catalogs and catalogers. 
Among them is the idea that the 
card catalog is to be used only as a 
last resort, like the index of a book. 
If you can find what you want by 
plowing around the shelves of the 
library, don’t use the catalog. 
Equally false is the notion that the 
cataloger is a ghostly female who sits 
in an “ivory tower” all day typing 


cards for books, never thinking 
about how those cards are to be 
used or what information the user 


might like to find on them. 

It is unfortunate that such ideas 
should be current, for a well-built 
catalog is truly the heart of the 
library, the organ on which all the 
many services of the library depend. 
When properly used the catalog will 
answer an amazing number and va- 
riety of questions. The schoolboy 
wanting a piano piece or the scholar 
seeking highly technical information 
can find satisfactory answers in the 
catalog, 

Let us suppose that you are a 
cellist. With a group of your friends 
you have organized a string quartet 
which meets at your house every 
Tuesday night to make music. You 
are not experts, and sometimes your 
wife grimaces at the sounds you 
make, but just the same you have 
wonderful fun. You have agreed to 
go to the library and get Beethoven’s 
Op. 18, no. 6 for next Tuesday, 
since you all like that quartet and 
it is probably not too difficult for 
your group to perform. By the time 
you finally get around to your er- 
rand it is Friday. You hurry to the 
Music Room of the library and 
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Heart of the Library 


VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 





An informative article on the library catalog is provided 


by Mrs. Cunningham, head of the Music Section of the 


Copyright Cataloging Division of the Library of Congress. 





consult the catalog. Ba-Bax, Baz- 
Beeth; must be in this one. Bee- 
thoven — Beethoven — Beethoven — 
Where are the quartets? Ah, here 
they are! Op. 18, no. 1-6. They have 
the parts, and in the Peters edition, 
too. Good! You copy down the call 
number, and then, noticing that the 
library also has an Eulenburg mini- 
ature score, decide that you will 
take that as well for study over the 
week-end. Unfair advantage, per- 
haps, but you will let the others use 
it too. Clutching your slip of paper 
bearing the two call numbers you 
trot to the shelves. But Op. 18, no. 6 
is not there, not in the shape of a 
Peters or any other edition. You ask 
the librarian at the desk, hoping 
that by some magic she can produce 
it. But she tells you that it is out 
and is not due back until next 
Thursday. Apparently noticing your 
downcast look (as you meant all the 
time she should), she suggests that 
you look in the catalog under the 
subject heading ‘“Quartets—Strings” 
for another quartet that you might 
use. You adopt this suggestion, and 
surprisingly enough it works. You 
find three which you think might be 
suitable, and this time take down all 
three call numbers as_ insurance. 
Your first choice, the Haydn, Op. 33, 
no. 3 is on the shelf. You get it, and 
by consulting the catalog under 
Haydn’s name you find that the 
library also has the miniature score. 
You check both out, your errand 
successfully accomplished. 


Using the Catalogue 


Two ways of using the catalog are 
here illustrated—as an index by au- 


thor, or in the case of music, by 
composer, and as an index by sub- 
ject to the contents of the library. 
But there are other ways in which 
the catalog is useful. It serves, for 
instance, as a jog to the failing 
memory. Music is listed in the cata- 
log also by title, in case you want 
that piece called “Moonlight” by 
the French composer whose name 
you can’t remember. You probably 
won't find it under “Moonlight,” 
but you undoubtedly will find a 
cross-reference to “Clair de lune” 
by Debussy. 

Do you know what a cross-refer- 
ence is? It is a guide from an unused 
heading to a used heading in the 
catalog, or from one subject to re- 
lated subjects. It is a signal that you 
are on a dead-end street, but that 
two streets down you can get to 
where you want to go. If you look 
under “Moonlight” and find noth- 
ing, the catalog does not let you 
languish under the impression that 
the library does not have Debussy’s 
“Clair de lune,” but erects a sign 
telling you where to look for it. 
Through these cross-references the 
catalog also serves as an expander 
of horizons. Suppose, for instance, 
that you want to write a paper on 
the teaching of music. You look 
under the subject “Music—Instruc- 
tion and study,” and when you have 
gone through all the cards with that 
heading you find that the library 
has erected some more signposts 
reading “Music— Instruction and 
study” see also “Chromatic alteration 
(Music),” “Composition (Music),” 
“Conservatories of music,” “Ear- 
training,” “Harmony,” etc. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A COMPLETE 4-YEAR COURSE OF MUSICAL STUDY 


THE SCHILLINGER SYSTEM 


OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
by Joseph Schillinger In Two Volumes 


Here are all the traditional elements of musical study—pitch, rhythm, 
harmony, counterpoint, form and orchestration—presented in a frame- 
work so reasonable, so precise and so clearly integrated that the student 
acquires a thorough training in musical composition. 


The SCHILLINGER SYSTEM rests on a basis of sound mathematical 
research. It applies equally well to the classics of the past and the 
music of today. 


The TEACHER OF MUSIC in any of its branches will find that the 
Schillinger method represents a full 4-year course in musical 
composition. Starting with the fundamental concepts of pitch 
and rhythm, it achieves a unique integration of musical elements, 
melody, harmony and counterpoint. 


The COMPOSER will discover that the Schillinger method broad- 
ens his range of musical ideas and offers fresh suggestions for 
their development. 


For the ARRANGER the Schillinger System is a practical tool to 


increase his output and save time. 


The SCHILLINGER SYSTEM stresses universal principles and relates them 


to the broad field of music—performance and orchestration as well as 
composition. 


Musicians, composers, teachers and students will find "The Schillinger 
System of Musical Composition" original, stimulating and musically satis- 
fying. 

PRICE FOR THE SET OF TWO VOLUMES: $30.00 


You may place your order with your music dealer, book store or with the publisher. 
Write for the descriptive booklet. 


Published by , 


CARL FISCHER ine 
Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Boston °@ Chicago °¢ Dallas © Los Angeles 
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History Lives and 


Music Is Promoted 


MARGARET M. MOTT 





Miss Mott is head of the music department of the Grosvenor 


Library in Buffalo, N. Y., a 


for telling the story of 


library with great resources 


music in American life. 





N June, 1945, the Grosvenor Li- 

brary published as Vol. 27, no. 3, 
of its Bulletin a bibliography under 
the title, Transportation in Ameri- 
can Popular Songs: A Bibliography 
of Items in the Grosvenor Library. 
Much to the astonishment of the 
members of the Music Department, 
who were responsible for the pub- 
lication, the bibliography was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, not only by 
the people of Buffalo, for whom it 
was originally intended, but also by 
collectors, librarians, historians, and 
many other persons throughout 
the country to whom it brought 
nostalgic memories of by-gone days. 
The interest and, may we say mod- 
estly, approval shown by librarians 
especially caused us to wonder if 
perhaps other services in which we 
are engaged here at the Grosvenor 
might be worthy of mention. During 
the past five hectic years there have 
been so many things crying to be 
done that, in order to accomplish 
the most important of them, we have 
not had time to view our activities 
in the light of their possible 
stimulus to other libraries. ‘There- 
fore, I shall try to show what the 
Music Department of the Grosvenor 
Library has contributed to the citi- 
zens of Buffalo, culturally, histori- 
cally, and, by no means the least im- 
portant, in the matter of human 
interest and entertainment. 

In the early years of the Library, 
the trustees showed unusual perspi- 
cacity in determining its book-buy- 
ing policy; for in a city the size of 
Buffalo with no music school and, at 
that time, no arts college at the Uni- 
versity, it was rather surprising to 
find book accessions which included 
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such items as the Denkmdler deut- 
scher Tonkunst, Denkmdler Ton- 
kunst in Osterreich, and Denkmdler 
Tonkunst in Bayern. In the early 
1920's, with a small but very good 
collection, Dr. Augustus Hunt 
Shearer, librarian, and Judge Louis 
Bret Hart, president of the board of 
trustees, decided to begin building 
up a strong music department. To 
understand fully the rapid growth of 
the collection, it is necessary to have 
a word picture of the two men. It 
would be difficult to find two 
human beings whose backgrounds, 
tastes, and reactions differed more 
widely. The one common denomina- 
tor which kept them working  to- 
gether enthusiastically was their in- 
terest in the past, although Judge 
Hart’s interest was centered chiefly 
in the immediate past. 


Contrast 


Dr. Shearer, with a Harvard Ph.D. 
in history, had a passion for any- 
thing old—old books, old music, old 
furniture, and old clothes made him 
happy and content. Buying items in 
lots tempted him especially, and for 
that reason alone music purchasing 
became a heyday for him. He lived 
simply, was a regular church at- 
tendant, retained a love of bargain- 
ing until the end of his life, did not 
smoke, and never drank anything 
alcoholic. Judge Hart, a sophisticated 
bon vivant, lived elegantly, belonged 
to the best clubs, and loved every- 
thing new. Modern gadgets in- 
terested him enormously; he sur- 
rounded himself with young people; 
it delighted him to hear the latest 
bands and jazz orchestras; and he 





was one of the most ardent movie 
fans I have ever known. Through the 
collaboration of these two men, the 
foundation of the present collection 
was established. 

In his early days Judge Hart, as 
secretary to a New York State Sen- 
ator, had been exposed to all the 
light operas and musical comedies 
that came to Albany. Those were the 
good old days of the gay nineties, 
which could perhaps be called the 
Golden Age of American popular 
song. The Judge collected all the 
hits of these years, had them bound, 
guarded them carefully, and finally 
gave them to the Library. James L. 
Geller, author of the book Famous 
Songs and Their Stories, in describ- 
ing his meeting with the Judge 
wrote as follows: 


One of the pet delusions of society is that 
judges are cold, austere creatures who are 
ony concerned with the rendering of legal 
decisions without end. Off the bench, we 
are apt to think of them as secluded in 
law libraries surrounded by innumerable 
dull law books bound in brown buckram, 
reports and decisions at court, which aid 
them in rendering judgment. 

Quite recently the impression received a 
sudden shock. Jack Yellen, the songwriter 
invited us to have lunch with Judge Louis 
B. Hart, his fellow townsman from Buffalo. 
In some vague manner we dimly remem- 
bered that Judge Hart donated the finest 
collection of American songs to the Gros- 
venor Library in Buffalo. 

We met both Yellen and the Judge by 
appointment. Over the luncheon table the 
conversation leaned toward popular music 
rather than a dreary discourse on the maj- 
esty of the law. The Judge’s knowledge of 
music is really astounding. We learned 
that he had pursued the subject as a labor 
of love for many years. 

We know very little about the interpre- 
tation of our laws and still less about Judge 
Hart's record on the bench, but we may 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Resources of a Reference Library 


PHILIP L. MILLER 





Mr. Miller is Acting Chief of the Music Division of the 


New York Public Library. He indicates how most effective 


use may be made of the 200,000 volumes in his Division. 





OFTEN wonder how many peo- 
ple using a music reference li- 
brary for the first time actually 
manage to get what they want. The 
reader who pauses on his way out to 
thank the librarian or even to com- 
plain of the service is the exception 
rather than the rule. More often a 
visitor comes and goes without any 
more conversation than is necessary 
in filing slips for his books. It may 
be that he has chosen a time when 
the desk assistant is surrounded by 
other seekers after information and 
that he has not the patience to wait 
his turn. He may, too, be intimidated 
by the vastness of the card catalog 
and may allow himself to become 
confused by the system of added en- 
tries and subject cards. He may be 
looking for some very well known 
work of Tchaikovski, only to con- 
clude that there are no works of this 
composer listed in the catalog be- 
cause he fails to understand the 
cross-reference card which should 
send him to the spelling “Chaikov- 
ski.” Most of the uninitiated need 
help, and when the library is crowded 
it is not always possible to give it at 
the time when it is most desired. 
This is often the state of affairs, 
at least in the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library, which, 
like an instrument with a great many 
gadgets, may be more difficult for a 
layman to use than a collection with 
fewer resources. To a greater or 
lesser degree the same difficulties 
confront the occasional visitor to any 
library, and the same problems arise 
for the library staff whose job it is to 
help him. This Division has a collec- 
tion of more than 200,000 volumes 
of books, music, and pamphlets and 
is second only to the Library of Con- 
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gress in size in this country. Even 
the constant reader in a department 
so large may never know of all the 
files which might be helpful to him. 
Unfortunately, there is no provision 
for readers’ tours through the build- 
ing, so the only method the average 
person has of learning these things 
is by experience. And who can tell 
how many disappointed people leave 
the Library without having made 
known their wants? 

It may be of interest, therefore, to 
consider some of the resources of the 
New York Public Library Music Di- 
vision. The staff has spent many 
years gathering information of one 
kind or another—perhaps we have 
the answer to the problem that has 
been bothering you. If you are not 
one of our more than 20,000 annual 
visitors it is possible that your music 
library has tools comparable to ours, 
and that suggestions for the use of 
this Division may help you to make 
maximum use of your own. 

Back of the Music Division catalog 
stands the Song Index, which con- 


tains more than 350,000 cards. And 
like the catalog, it is there to be 
referred to by all comers. In it we 
have listed on cards a great and 
nonselective mass of material to be 
found in books, song collections, 
opera scores, sheet music, octavo 
choral editions—anything and every- 
thing which may contain something 
that the seeker after vocal material 
might conceivably want. Needless to 
say, it is not and never will be com- 
plete, but it represents the work of 
many people over a period of many 
years. Songs, hymns, choruses, and 
arias are listed by title, by first line, 
and often by refrain. Supplementary 
to this is the Sears Song Index (with 
supplement) published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, which covers many 
collections not included in our file. 

Behind the assistant’s desk are 
more than 125 shelves of current 
periodicals. ‘These represent the 
bulk of the music magazines pub- 
lished the world over. Before they 
are made accessible to the public, the 
chief periodicals are gone over by 
the indexers, who enter in the cata- 
log any important articles and make 
note of such things as obituaries and 
other items of interest. Around to 
the left of the desk and against the 
wall is the biography file, to which a 
good deal of this lesser information 
finds its way. The nucleus of this 
file is what we call the “blue file,” 
because it is made up of blue cards, 
carbon duplicates of the authority 
cards for musicians filed in the Of- 
ficial Catalog in the Cataloging Divi- 
sion. These cards are made by the 
catalogers whenever a new name is 
to be added to the catalog, and they 
give not only the official name and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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New Recordings for Classroom Study 


FRITZ KREISLER, Violinist: Areisler Program, includ- 
ing The Old Refrain, Miniature }iennese March, Lon- 
donderry Air, others. With Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
Donald Voorhees, Conductor. Album M-1044, $3.00. 


LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF, Duo-pianists: A Two- 
Piano Recital. including Andante and Variations, Op. 16 
—Schumann; Rondo, Op. 73—Chopin; Allegro brilliant 
— Mendelssohn. Album M/DM-1047, $4.85. 


BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Con- 
ductor: Strauss Polkas, including Tik Tak Polka, Sans 
Souci Polka, Pizsicato Polka, oti ‘rs. Album M-1049, 
$3.00. 


ae . : 5 
Prices are suggested list prices evclusive of taree 
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RGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S interpretation of this 
w Copland suite is another RCA Victor triumph in 


recorded music for j junior and senior high school study. - 
Teachers will find it especially helpful in integrating 
the study of American music with social studies of 
American culture. Album M/DM-1046, $4.10. 








THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 





Ralph Bellamy’s thrilling recording of the Rubdiyde 
is a must for your music library. Colorful illustra- 
tions and descriptive text supplementing the rec- 
ords will aid in classroom discussion. With Victor 
Chamber Orchestra, Macklin Marrow, Conductor. 
M/DM.-1055, $3.35. (To be released in July.) 
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N ORDER to measure the value 

of something we have and are 
taking for granted, we must imagine 
ourselves without it. Then we know 
the true worth of a person or an 
institution or a possession. This is a 
good measuring stick to apply to 
music departments in public li- 
braries. Speaking for the one I know 
best, that of the San Francisco Public 
Library, undoubtedly its loss would 
be a real deprivation to the every- 
day musical life of the city. 

The smallest city and town can 
prove this by starting a music de- 
partment in its own public library. 
Let us assume that the head librarian 
or a librarian on the staff would like 
to work actively and practically on 
the project. Fortunate indeed is this 
librarian in comparison with those 
pioneering souls of a generation and 
more ago, to whose trustees and even 
to the public at large, the idea of 
music in a public library was in the 
“can’t be done” category. Nowadays 
the young would-be music librarian 
can turn to experienced men and 
women in many cities for advice and 
counsel. The Music Library Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters and officers 
can always be reached through the 
Library of Congress, represents all 
these music departments whose li- 
brarians can give advice and coun- 
sel, and has available music lists and 
bibliographies that simply didn’t 
exist a few years ago. 

Let us suppose that you are on the 
staff of a small library with no funds 
to spend for music and no encour- 
agement from its board of trustees to 
devote any of its appropriation to 
music. You might meet such a chal- 
lenge by publicizing the fact that the 
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Building a Music Department 


in the Public Library 


JESSICA FREDRICKS 





Practical suggestions for the beginning and building of 


a music department in a public library are made by the 


head music librarian of the San Francisco Public Library. 





library is going to have a music col- 
lection and asking the newspapers, 
local musicians, and club women to 
help. Send out a request for dona- 
tions of music materials and you will 
probably get them. Along with what 
looks like trash (but don’t be too 
sure it is) will be some of just the 
sort of music needed to start your 
collection—that is, standard classics, 
mainly songs and piano pieces: 
Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Bach; Schumann, Schubert, and 
Brahms. And there’s the beginning 
of your music collection, the nucleus 
from which it will grow. 

Get this ready for circulation as 
quickly as possible, let it go out 
under liberal borrowing privileges, 
and in a few months music as a part 
of the public library will so 
thoroughly prove its value that the 
board will be glad to vote some 
money for its development. Local 
musicians will see to it that the col- 
lection is used, and head librarians 
are notoriously susceptible to cir- 
culation figures. 


First Purchases 


With your first money begin to 
build up a collection of books about 
music—a few standard histories, some 
biographies of the popular com- 
posers whose music has turned up in 
your donations, a half-dozen books 
on harmony and composition, and a 
couple of good dictionaries. Any of 
a dozen or so music department li- 
brarians will be glad to provide lists 
of books with publishers and prices, 
along with practical suggestions for 
rounding out the collection. Once 
your music department is started, 


the public’s your limit. For as in- 
evitably as supply creates demand, 
the very existence of the music col- 
lection is enlarging the public. And 
be sure that the supply includes 
lively, up-to-date biographies that 
will interest the general run of li- 
brary patrons who are not musical. 
Attention should be given to the 
collection’s use and quality, even be- 
fore it becomes notable in quantity. 
Return to the “trash” (or so you 
thought) that came in those first 
donations and pick out all the old 
songs, songs that were popular dur- 
ing the Civil War, songs of the 
18go's, songs of the first World War, 
songs of any period of American his- 
tory. Trite though many of them are, 
some of them made history and all 
of them mirror it. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, first editions or rare ones are of 
no moment to a public library, but 
the public library should be able to 
illustrate any period of the history 
of our country with the songs that 
were being sung at that time. Writ- 
ers, radio stations, and old people 
who come in half-remembering songs 
their mothers used to sing will all be 
grateful for a chance to verify half- 
facts or refresh their memories. Our 
collection of old popular songs in 
the San Francisco Public Library has 
grown to over a hundred volumes, 
bound by us in chronological order. 
Sample numbers from the Hit 
Parade of nowadays will mirror us 
and our times for a later generation. 
While the collection is still small 
and the task is easy, make an exhaus- 
tive card index to these songs, other- 
wise it will be impossible ever to 
find any particular song. Index by 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Published for BAND 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Full Band 3.50 
Cond. Score 50 
Std. Band Arr. by BECKER 


PIANO 

Piano Solo - 

Simplified Piano Solo 

Piano Duet (one piano) 
{MORTON GOULD Arr.) 

Piano Duet (two pianos) 


Symphonic Band 
Extra Parts 


PIANO ACCORDION 

Solo (Galla-Rini) 

Solo (Nunzio) 

Solo (left hand treble) 

Piano Accordion Band (Complete) 





Always and All Ways- Amercea's Most Enchanting 





Soug! 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


Every New Survey proves the Hoagy Carmichael-Mitchell Parish masterpiece mor 
dearing than ever. Our most sparkling, bewitching musical success of the generat 
available in many scintillating, colorful arrangements, particularly transcribed for Orch 
Band, Ensemble, Chorus. Song, and Instrumental solo. 


ORCHESTRA 

Arranged by HENRY SOPKIN 

Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. . 

Piano Cond. 50 Extra Parts 

MORTON GOULD STRING CHOIR 
Arr. 1.50 


5.00 
.20 


Score Only 75 Extra Parts 


DANCE ORCHESTRATIONS 

Mills 10 & 1 Series 

Mills Orchette Series 

JACK MASON Arr. 

JIMMY DALE Arr. 

MILLS STUDENT SERIES 

Solos or Duets for Violin, Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto Sax- 
ophone, Bb Cornet or Trumpet, Trombone, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Spanish Guitar, Piano Accordion, Vibraphone 
(Marimba, Xylophone) 00 cneee 035 @aCh 


CHORUSES 


No. 104 (SATB) . 

No. 504{SSA) . 

No. 1004 (TTBB) 

No. 2000 (SA) Na Se 

No. WH-3005 (SAB) (Howorth) .. 

No. 
(Webster/Strickling) 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Trio (Violin, Cello, Piano) 

String Sextette (Klickmann) 

Woodwind Sextette (Klickmann) 

Violin Solo piano acc. (Rubinoff). 

Spanish Guitar Solo (Cosmo)............... 


Xylophone (Marimba) Solo none 


er And NOW! JUST RELEASED for SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 


x STAR DUST 


Exquisitely styled in a Set A 
Set B 


Set C 


haunting symphonic setting by 


10) S00), Mmcie) 8) &o) 


5.00 
6.50 
8.00 


Cond. Score 


1.25 
Extra Parts 50 


RUDOLPH GANZ Compositions for your ENSEMBLES 


New! Different! Attractive Compositions for the Individual Sections of the band or orchestra — each composition a complete presentation in itself — 


each work written expressly to enhance the enjoyment of playing and the value of the section. 
' 


~~ 4 


158 (SATB) (Symphonic Choral Arr.)..... 3 


, 


STRINGS IN VARIATION 


Composed especially for the String Section” 

INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass ~~~ 
and Harp. 
Complete $2.50 


Score $1.00 Extra Parts 30c 


WOODY SCHERZO 

Composed especially for the Woodwind Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: Piccolo, Ist Flute, 2nd Flute, Ist Oboe, 
2nd Oboe, English Horn, Eb Clarinet, Ist Clarinet in Bb, 2nd 
Clarinet in Bb, Ist Bassoon, 2nd Bassoon, Contra Bassoon. 


a ian 
| 


~ = 


Complete $3.00 


Band re GOON 
feature? ofl 
EARS 
PRAISE OF — ae 


by Front Schubert 
A priceless melodic 
scored for band. 
Full Band 
Symphonic Band 


gift — now our 


Conductor's {Cond.) Score 
Extra Parts 
BURLESCA 

by Johann Ludwig Krebs 


ser 
melody is from the compo 


Full Band 
Conductors (Cond ) 


3.50 
Score 75 


Score $1.00 


pn BAND 
Arrangements by 
ERIK LEIDZEN 


heritage — expertly 


ing. The 
lished band setting 
° 
An \8th century gem ' . . Partita No. 2 ; 
Symphonic Band 
Extra Parts 


Extra Parts 35¢ 


: BRASSY PRELUDE 
| Composed especially for the Brass Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Horn in F, 2nd Horn in F, 3rd Hom 
in F, 4th Horn in F, Ist Trumpet in Bb, 2nd Trumpet in Bb, 3rd 
Trumpet in Bb, Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombone, 3rd Trombone and 
Tuba. 
Complete $2.50 


Score $1.00 Extra Parts 3 


| PERCUSSIONAL MELEE 

Composed especially for the Percussion Section 
INSTRUMENTATION: Xylophone, Tubular Bells, Snare Drums, 
l Bass Drum and Timpani in C, G and F. 


Complete $2.00 Score $1.00 Extra Parts 25¢ 





Orchestra 
Just Published—Justly Demanded! 


YANKEE DOODLE 
Setting for Orchestra 
by MORTON GOULD 


p ; 
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An eminent conductor reports on his most recent trip to 
the down-under land—particularly upon the response of 


Australians to new music, especially new American music. 





Letter from Australia 


MAURICE ABRAVANEL 


USTRALIAN audiences are 

the warmest in the world. This 
is a pretty definite statement, I re- 
alize, but I am ready to prove it 
and +» argue it out with all chal- 
lengers. 

I first discovered the exhilaration 
of conducting for the public down- 
under in 1935 and 1936, when I was 
musical director for Sir Benjamin 
Fuller’s opera company in Sydney 
and gave a series of concerts in 
Sydney and Melbourne. Now, as 
guest conductor for. a number of 
concerts with the Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra, I am _ enjoying the 
warmth of Australian response once 
again. The people here have spon- 
taneity and an immediate reaction 
to music that are a joy to an over- 
seas conductor visiting their country. 
They approach music from the right 
(because it is the most human) point 
of view. 

There is nothing “phoney” about 
the Australian approach to music. 
That cannot be said of every au- 
dience as a whole, but it seems to me 
that honesty in music appreciation 
is a universal characteristic among 
the Australians. 

My programs here have included 
many compositions never played be- 
fore in this country—works such as 
Prokofieff’s “Lieutenant Kije,” Mil- 
haud’s “Suite Frangaise,” Schoen- 
berg’s “Transfigured Night,” and 
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Randall Thompson’s “Symphony in 
E Minor,” as well as first perform- 
ances of compositions by Barber, 
Copland, Virgil Thomson, William 
Schuman, Hindemith, Shostakovich, 
Weill, and Britten. Now it is often 
not easy for the average concertgoer 
to assimilate a new work at first 
hearing, but it is all too easy to pre- 
tend to understand it completely— 
after the morning newspapers ren- 
der their judgments. This is a temp- 
tation admirably resisted in this 
frank country. Many Australians 
have said to me after hearing new 
compositions, or compositions with 
which they were not familiar, “I 
don’t altogether understand it, but 
I like it.” 

How much better attitude that is 
than to refrain from expressing an 
opinion until the critics’ opinions 
appear next morning. In many cities 
it is practically impossible to wrest 
from an individual an opinion of a 
concert on the evening it is per- 
formed. But the Australians, be- 


cause they really enjoy what they 
hear, are ready to take a risk, 


whether what they say is likely to 
be right or not. This is the best way 
to approach music, it seems to me; 
knowledge adds to enjoyment, but 
knowledge begins only after a per- 
son has learned to appreciate. 

Australians are an adventurous 
people musically. Some of them feel 
that they are shut off from the great 
world of musical culture, and that 
gives them a vigorous eagerness to 
hear new works and to experiment 
that is very stimulating to a con- 
ductor. The desire for good music 
here is demonstrated by the enor- 
mous popularity of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission’s concerts. 

I have never forgotten my impres- 
sion of Australian audiences during 
my first visit ten years ago, and 
when I was asked to return for these 
concerts, I planned my programs ac- 
cordingly. I was determined to give 
these appreciative listeners a chance 
to hear what the peoples in the 
other capitals of the world are hear- 
ing — compositions music lovers 
throughout the world expect to find 
on their programs today, but which 
have been inexplicably omitted 
from concert schedules in Australia. 
Therefore, I included a large pro- 
portion of contemporary works, de- 
voting one entire program to pre- 
mieres of compositions that are ta- 
miliar to American audiences but 
have never been played here before. 

The results have been even more 
satisfactory than I could possibly 
have hoped. People have queued up 
for hours to obtain seats, and large 
numbers have been turned away at 
every concert for lack of enough 
room. They have proved to be as re- 
ceptive to new music as I had ex- 
pected from my observations in 1935 
and 1936, and their appreciation of 
the classic repertory is knowledge- 
able and clean-cut. 

In short, a conductor could not 
ask for a better audience. The 
warmth, the eagerness of Australians 
for music kindles an answering 
warmth in the conductor that helps 
him give his best at every perform- 
ance. 

The long trip over is completely 
rewarding, and I hope that more 
and more American conductors and 
musicians will soon make the jour- 
ney, for the sake of these apprecia- 
tive audiences and also for them- 
selves. 
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Sturdy Conn instrument 
cases have been built by 
m Chas. McManus since 1899. 










- ¢ WITH MODERN IDEAS 
ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


@ Even before the turn of the century these Conn Craftsmen were veterans 
of their trade—seasoned artisans who devoted their entire working time 
to their craft. These men are sti// building band instruments at Conn, 
contributing their skill, their experience, and their ideas which are un- 
surpassed in the industry. Their combined experience at Conn represents 
a total of 329 years, each of them having more than 45 consecutive years, 
beginning back in the days of the horse and buggy and the “handle- 
bar mustache.” Nowhere else in the entire band instrument industry is there 
a larger functioning group of men with such experience, such skill and 
such devotion to their jobs! 

By providing the latest, most modern precision tools and machinery 
to aid these experienced craftsmen, Conn keeps ahead of the industry 
with outstanding new instruments which are easy to play, accurate in 
intonation and beautiful in tonal quality. Rely on these craftsmen to 
produce the best instruments money can buy... they’re doing it every day! 








te > an eer weet. _— 
Fred W. Schaefer has been 
assembling instruments at 
Conn since Nov. 6, 1890. 
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CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, IND. 





“CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS” xk k x “CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS” 














Billy Mott, who joined Conn 
in 1897, makes final adjust- 


ments on a 1946 trumpet. 





This advertisement 1s one of a series 
devoted to Conn Craftsmen. 






The steady, skilled hands of ‘‘Doc"’ Stenberg, right, and 
his brother Julius. have engraved Conn instruments for 
125 years. ‘‘Doc’’ started in 1880, his brother in 1887. 






- 
Ted Pounder has inspected @ 
and assembled Conn brass 
instruments for 53 years. a 
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1946 Meeting of Music 
Library Association Held 


CATHARINE KEYES MILLER 





The 1946 MLA meeting is reported by Mrs. Miller, newly- 
appointed music librarian of the Columbia University 


library, who will also teach music library courses. 





OME 150 members of the Music 

Library Association met in 
Washington on March 22 and 23 
for the first time as a national body 
since 1942. The pleasure in renewing 
old friendships and the good feeling 
asso.iated with getting-under-way- 
again made it a most felicitous occa- 
sion, over which the wartime and 
retiring president, Edward N. Waters 
(Library of Congress’, presided. His 
successor, Miss H. Dorothy Tilly 
(Detroit Public Library), and her 
associates—Lowell Beveridge (Co- 
lumbia University), vice president; 
Miss Mary Rogers (Library of Con- 
gress), secretary-treasurer; and Jay 
Allen (University of Illinois) and 
Mrs. Alice S. Plaut (Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library), members-at-large of the 
executive committee—were elected 
during the conference. 

Greetings were extended to the 
Association by Mr. Werner Clapp, 
representing Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, and by Dr. 
Joseph Q. Adams, Director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, at whose 
respective institutions the three busi- 
ness and discussion meetings were 
held, and where exhibits of rare mu- 
sic books and manuscripts, prepared 
for our delectation, took up what lit- 
tle slack the schedule of meetings per- 
mitted, Three addresses by ‘friends 
of music libraries” headlined these 
gatherings. The Friday afternoon ses- 
sion featured a report by Mr. Carlos 
Mosely of the Department of State 
on the work of the Department in 
the revival and furtherance of musi- 
cal activity in the occupied countries 
of Europe. The chief address of the 
Saturday morning mecting was given 
by Mr. Sam B. Warner, Register of 
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Copyrights in the Library of Con- 
gress, on the subject of plans for 
cataloging all music copyrighted in 
the United States. It is quite possible 
that this may lead to the publication 
of an American equivalent of Hof- 
meister, the standard German music 
bibliography of a century’s standing. 
In any case, the project is a huge 
one, the ramifications are many and 
exciting, and the eventual product, 
which will be under the supervision 
of Richard S. Angell and Mrs, Vir- 
ginia Cunningham, will be of great 
assistance to all music librarians. It 
promises to affect constructively 
problems of ordering, cataloging, ref- 
erence work, and so on. In fact, it is 
difficult to think of any branch of 
essential music library work that it 
will not touch. The high light of the 
Saturday afternoon meeting was 
Professor Roy Dickinson Welch’s 
(Princeton University) graceful and 
witty tribute to music librarians. A 
more balanced and, at the same 
time, more pointed and challenging 
address would be hard to imagine, 
as he graciously patted us on the 
back for assistance given in the or- 
dinary run of our services and deftly 
prodded the sore spots of our all too 
manifest weaknesses. 


Discussions 


Discussions were included on the 
agenda of all three meetings. Matters 
considered ranged from those bear- 
ing on the work of the individual 
librarian to the place of music li- 
brarianship in the educational world. 
They ranged from the minutiae 
which puzzle our readers when they 
try to find something in the catalog 





to the larger question of our coopera- 
tion with related fields of activity. 
Indeed, one of the matters to be 
made the subject of the most careful 
study in the next months is that of 
a possible union of the MLA with 
the American Musicological Society. 
This study will be undertaken with 
the thought that such an alliance of 
forces might work for the betterment 
of the status of music as a scientific 
study and as a field for bibliographi- 
cal research in the United States. 
Realizing the risk of running into 
technicalities, some of the questions 
will now be discussed in more detail. 
Some of them bore on the things 
librarians are always doing behind 
the scenes to make the tools for find- 
ing information, or even for finding 
the books themselves, work. For ex- 
ample, the matter of catalog subject 
headings took up some minutes. 
(The subject heading Brahms, Jo- 
hannes would be the one you would 
use if you were looking in the card 
catalog for books about him. Or the 
heading Flute Music would take you 
to the compositions for the flute 
owned by your library.) The an- 
nouncement of the imminent publi- 
cation of the music subject headings 
used by the Library of Congress was 
greeted with enthusiasm, because 
procedure laid down by our national 
library tends to create uniformity of 
practice throughout the country. 
This is true for all aspects of library 
work, but especially so for those 
having to do with getting materials 
ready for the use of readers. Another 
discussion centered on a possible na- 
tion-wide survey of music holdings 
in libraries of all types. In this con- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A famous soprano, member of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
states her belief in the great need for informal community singing in 
our social and artistic development. 





The Community Sings 


HEN I declare that everybody 

should sing, some people may 
say I am biased. I am. But singing 
brings such great pleasure and re- 
lease that it is only good sense for 
all of us to do more of it. That is 
why I am partial to the idea of 
community sings and choruses. For 
solo-singing, even during an infor- 
mal session at the piano, a person 
needs a good voice and a certain 
amount of self-assurance, but for 
group singing, all that is necessary 
is the ability to carry a tune and 
some good intentions. 

In my travels across the country, 
I have discovered that there is quite 
a bit of organized community sing- 
ing throughout the United States, 
although it is not so popular as it 
was before the advent of the radio 
and movies and extensive concert 
tours. Its popularity has declined 
simply because too few people take 
the trouble to organize sessions, for- 
getting that listening and looking 
do not afford the complete satisfac- 
tion of personal participation in 
music. 

Chorus work is the best answer 
to an amateur’s need to create music. 
Community orchestras offer wonder- 
ful opportunity for participation in 
music, of course, but they require 
training practice that cannot be af- 
forded by every member of a city 
or town or neighborhood. A com- 
munity sing requires only one skilled 
person—the leader—but the music 
produced can be gratifying to listen 
to as well as fun to create. Take a 
look at the younger generation lis- 
tening to a juke box. Their idea of 
listening is to sing along with the 
records and do some dancing. They 
know that participation adds to 
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their enjoyment of the music. One 
reason why popular songs are popu- 
lar is that most of them are easy to 
sing. 

For those die-hards who do not 
feel that mere entertainment and 
pleasure are sufficient excuse for an 
activity, let me point out that, aside 
from pure enjoyment, there are two 
other aspects of community singing 
that make it eminently worth while. 
Community singing is a superlative 
way of developing a sense of unity 
in a group. Under the heart-warm- 
ing influence of song, where every- 
one is in the same key, to use a musi- 
cal analogy, differences of class, re- 
ligion, race, and occupation are for- 
gotten and, like individuals on a 
team, people begin to know the vir- 
tue of cooperation and the joy of do- 
ing something with others. The mu- 
sic itself sets the mood, releases the 
emotions. In this atmosphere the 
spirit of neighborliness thrives, oft- 
en resulting in the formation of new 
friendships within a group or the 
discovery of common interests by 


two people who might never have 
known each other if community 
singing had not brought them with- 
in the same orbit and relaxed their 
inhibitions enough to make com- 
munication possible. 

Community singing allows for the 
full participation of everyone in the 
neighborhood; the whole family can 
join in. Since there are few enough 
“sports” in which parents and chil- 
dren can participate together, this 
special advantage should not be 
lightly overlooked in a world that 
seems to need the stability of family 
life. 

Believe it or not, I am not very 
much concerned about the artistic 
value of community singing, except 
insofar as its success depends partly 
on whether or not people feel that 
their work is effective. If the group 
feels that it is singing well—perhaps 
improving—there is added incentive 
and satisfaction. When a_ whole 
series of sings is arranged the leader 
can guide the group into surprising- 
ly advanced and interesting music. 
The stimulation of progress is, I be- 
lieve, essential after the novelty of 
the first session has worn off. 

Community singing contributes to 
the culture of a city or town. It can 
be a starting point for a special 
chorus, selected from the original 
group, who sing the finest songs and 
may eventually develop into an ex- 
cellent choral society or choir. It can 
offer occasional opportunity for lo- 
cal talent to appear on the program 
as soloists. It can furnish incentive 
for the establishment of a concert 
series or the organization of a com- 
munity orchestra. 

I have found that interest in mu- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Samba by 


ARY BARROSO 
composer of “Brazil” 





Arranged by 
RUSSEL GOUDEY 
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Including special percussion parts and instructions for obtaining S 
authentic rhythmic effects as presented in the fascinating S 
Walt Disney production of The Three Caballeros $ 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION S 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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New Form of Copyright Application 


and Certificate for Music 


SAM B. WARNER 
Register of Copyrights 





The United States Copyright Office has released the follow- 
ing statement relative to the cqntent and use of its new 
form for “Application for Registration of a Claim to 
Copyright in a Musical Composition” combined with the 
“Certificate of Registration.” 





FTER consultation with the 
Music Publishers’ Protective 
Association and with many music 
publishers in New York and Boston, 
the United States Copyright Office 
has adopted a new application-certifi- 
cate form. This combination form 
replaces forms E, E-1, E-2, and E-3, 
which have been used for music pub- 
lished in the United States, and form 
E for music published in foreign 
countries. The first page of the new 
four-page form is the “Application 
for Registration of a Claim to Copy- 
right in a Musical Composition.” On 
the back of the application, space is 
provided for indicating new matter 
in new versions of old works. The 
third page (page 1a), the “Certi- 
ficate of Registration,” is identical 
with the first page except that it has 
a space provided at the top for the 
certification of the Register of Copy- 
rights and the Copyright Office seal. 
Instructions for securing copyright 
in a musical composition are enum- 
erated on the last page. 
Since the same information is re- 


quested for both the Application. 


and Certificate, the forms are so 
printed that the applicant may in- 
sert a sheet of carbon paper between 
the two pages and thus fill out both 
at the same time. The certificate is 
not valid, however, until the Copy- 
right Office has added the dates of 
receipt, the registration number, and 
its seal. 

The new form of certificate is of 
advantage both to the applicant and 
to the Copyright Office. Its con- 
venient size, the large amount of 
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space provided for each answer, and 
the line placement, which is adjusted 
to double spacing on the typewriter, 
make it easier to fill out than the 
old form. The elimination of much 
of the copying formerly done in the 
Copyright Office reduces the danger 
of errors, which might cause incon- 
venience and perhaps serious loss to 
the applicant. 


Additional Information 


The difference between the new 
and the old applications is not 
merely one of form. The new ap- 
plication requests two important 
pieces of information not called for 
by the old, the composer’s and au- 
thor’s pseudonyms and their years of 
birth and, if they are not living, the 
years of their death. This informa- 
tion is requested for cataloging pur- 
poses. Each year the Library of Con- 
gress prepares catalog cards for many 
thousands of pieces of music. These 
cards are filed in its own catalogs 
and are used extensively by a large 
number of American libraries. In 
order to identify the composers and 
authors it is the practice of the Li- 
brary to insert after their names the 
year of birth, and if they are no 
longer living, the year of death. Con- 
sequently, every time a new com- 
poser or author appears, the catalog- 
ers must look in biographical and 
bibliographical reference books to 
determine when he was born. In 
some instances it is necessary to cor- 
respond with the composer or author 
in order to obtain the necessary in- 


formation, and the consequent delay 
in printing catalog cards incon- 
veniences both the Library of Con- 
gress and libraries throughout the 
country. , 

If applicants for copyright will be 
so kind as to supply this informa- 
tion, much labor and expense will 
be saved. Perhaps the publishers can- 
not discover the year of birth of 
some of their composers. Perhaps 
some composers are unwilling to give 
their ages. But if a large proportion 
of the applications state the birth 
year of the composer, the Copyright 
Office will be very grateful. 

Several publishers have stated that 
they already secure the birth year of 
their composers in the ordinary 
routines of business, often by provid- 
ing a place for that information in 
the publishing contract. It should be 
noted that the Copyright Office re- 
quests, not demands, this informa- 
tion. No application will be refused 
because it is not furnished. The 
responses already received from 
American composers, authors, and 
publishers make it clear that they 
will cooperate with the Copyright 
Office by supplying this information 
whenever feasible. The Copyright 
Office will endeavor to show its ap- 
preciation of their cooperation by 
assigning special personnel to Class 
E applications in order to be able to 
return the certificates within two 
days of their receipt to all those ap- 
plicants who have complied with the 
copyright law and correctly and fully 
made out their applications and 
certificates. 
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“THE EASIEST 
PLAYING MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT"’ 


FIVE PRIZES IN EACH DIVISION OF EACH CLASSIFICATION 


HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCED SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 


HIGH SCHOOL NOVICE SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 
GRADE SCHOOL EXPERIENCED SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 


GRADE SCHOOL NOVICE SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 


HIGH SCHOOL — DUET 
1st Prize —Double French Horn, String Bass, 
or Oboe 
HIGH SCHOOL — TRIO 
Ist Prize—Concert Marimba or Pedal 
Tympani 
HIGH SCHOOL — QUARTET 


Ist Prize—New Sousaphone, 4-octave 
Marimba, or Bass Clarinet 


GRADE SCHOOL — DUET 


Ist Prize —Double French Horn, String Boss, 
or Oboe 


GRADE SCHOOL — TRIO 
Ist Prize—Concert Marimba or Pedal 
Tympani 
GRADE SCHOOL — QUARTET 


lst Prize—New Sousaphone, 4-octove 
Marimba, or Bass Clarinet 


IN CASE OF TIES, DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 








Here is an excellent opportunity for a Band or Orchestra to add to the musical equipment of their 


school and, at the same time, further the development of musical interest amongst the student 


body. START A WOODY HERMAN SWEETWIND CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL TODAY! 








FOR ENTRY BLANKS AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


Yational Woody Herman Sweetwind Contest 


1208 Glenlake Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Text Books 


LOTTE LEHMANN 
More Than Singing ........................ $3.50 


GORDON JACOB 
How To Read A Score.................. 1.00 


STANLEY CHAPPLE 
Language Of Harmony................. 2.00 


BAKALEINIKOFF-ROSEN 


Instruments of the Band and 
ESA ae a eee oe 1.00 


M. HINDSLEY 


School Band and Orchestra 
Administration .................:ccce 1.50 


JESSIE MATTHAY 
The Life & Works of Tobias 
PN aikcinideisi ccc tintsnliaina cient 5.00 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
Presents 


A Check List of ‘Musts” 
for 
MUSIC LIBRARIES 











Vocal Scores 


(WORDS IN ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND 


ENGLISH) 

The Bat (J. Strauss)...................... $ 2.25 
Devil and Daniel Webster 

GREE Cee Sire ee rere 5.00 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti).............. 3.75 
Il Seraglio (Mozart) .................... 3.00 
La Forza del Destino (Verdi)........ 4.50 
Magic Flute (Mozart).................. 3.50 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart)...... 3.50 
Norma (Bellini) .............0.0.0.000.. 3.50 
Peter Grimes (Britten).................. 15.00 
Rosenkavalier (Strauss) ................ 18.00 
Salome (Strauss) .................... wee 12,00 


Hawkes Pocket Scores 


The most Complete Collection of Classical and Contemporary Scores. 
Over 300 Titles. Ask for a Complete Listing and Special Information. 





BOOSEY & HAWKES 668 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Phonograph Records in Public Libraries 


GLADYS E. CHAMBERLAIN 








The growing importance of phonograph records in public 
libraries is discussed by the music librarian of the cir- 
culation department of the New York Public Library. 





se AVE you any records by a 

guy called Stravinsky?” 
asked a man in uniform who ob- 
viously was not too well acquainted 
with long-haired music. And another 
asked, with some embarrassment 
over the pronunciation, “Can I listen 
to something from ‘Gétterdim- 
merung?’ I lost my buddy. He was al- 
ways talking about that. I’d like to 
hear what it sounds like.” 

Many returning servicemen have 
asked for music, especially recorded 
music, as if it were in the library of 
the future and not realizing that not 
only music but records have been 
in many libraries for some time. St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Detroit, and 
Springfield, Mass., were among the 
pioneers with records in public li- 
braries. The collection in the Music 
Branch of the New York Public 
Library was started in 1929 and now 
numbers 12,500 discs. Philadelphia 
has more than 23,000 discs. In the 
Detroit Public Library, records have 
been a feature since 1921. 

The record collection is used in 
different ways. Some libraries have 
soundproof booths or rooms ranging 
in size from 6 x 6 feet to 12 x 12 feet, 
where individuals or groups may 
listen an hour at a time. In New 
York, appointments for the use of 
the record room may be made as far 
two weeks in advance, and every 
reservation is always booked on the 
first day it becomes available. 

In some places listeners take their 
turn for the use of a machine. In 
others, where there is a larger room, 
an informal program is given, with 
the audience making requests from 
the floor. 
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Instead of a booth, or in addition 
to it, many libraries have outside 
turntables equipped with earphones. 
These may be used directly in the 
library itself, as the sound (theoreti- 
cally) is heard only by the individual 
listener. The earphones, however, 
produce a strange sense of isolation, 
and a man may suddenly begin sing- 
ing or whistling, or a young couple 
may start criticizing the music or 
even discussing their private affairs 
in tones startlingly audible all over 
the room. The listener, of course, 
raises his voice above the sound of 
the music which he hears but the 
readers in the room do not, and the 
effect can be surprising. 


Variety of Uses 


The record collection is likely to 
attract more attention from visitors 
than any other part of the music 
library. Behind the glass door of a 
booth one may see a young man in 
his shirt sleeves vigorously conduct- 
ing the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(with the assistance of Koussevitzky). 
Perhaps a rival of Flagstad doubles 
with her in the “Liebestod,” or a 
future Martha Graham practices a 
few steps, accompanied by a world 
famous pianist. 

More frequent though less spec- 
tacular are the students who follow 
with the score the coming week’s or- 
chestra programs or study intently 
some seldom played chamber music 
work they may never have heard in 
the concert hall. A girl who is work- 
ing on the Grieg Concerto compares 
several interpretations and notes 
significant points on her own copy 


of the music. A boy brings his fiddle 
and asks for an Add-a-Part record 
of a string quartet with the first 
violin missing, and then sits down 
to practice with his three able but 
invisible companions. And unless the 
turntable is making exactly 78 
revolutions per minute the music 
will be off key and throw him out 
completely. 

Before the war, record concerts 
were an established custom in several 
libraries, and while some had to give 
them up because of a reduction in 
staff, others added them because of 
the response from service personnel. 
Los Angeles has specialized in noon 
hour concerts which have been well 
attended. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Wichita have of- 
fered music lecture courses, while 
other cities have provided advance 
hearings of the symphony concerts. 

The young people receive special 
attention in Milwaukee, where a 
Collegiate Room has been set up for 
the teen-age group. Four record play- 
ers with earphones, placed beside 
comfortable davenports, attract a 
line that would do credit to a shop 
selling nylons. At the Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York’s young 
people not only come to listen to 
record concerts but bring their own 
records and give programs of their 
own. 

Children’s librarians have often 
used records in the story hour and 
now that some worth-while special 
discs of both stories and music have 
been made, several libraries are 
planning a separate collection of 
records for children. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A GREAT CONCERT NUMBER-ESPECIALI}ppP 
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PUBLISHED FOR 
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(Continued from page 31) 


Another field of interest is 
recorded speech. Poetry, dramatic 
selections, and public speeches have 
been particularly in demand in col- 
lege libraries. At Brown University 
one may hear the voices of an ex- 
traordinary number of public figures. 
Franklin Roosevelt one would ex- 
pect, but to hear Gandhi on a 
recording is a surprise. 

Linguaphone records, too, find 
their place in both reference and 
circulating collections, especially 
since sO many servicemen began 
studying foreign languages. 

During the war years many li- 
braries made special arrangements 
for service men and women to listen 
to records, either reserving one 
machine for their use or holding a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon open 
house especially for them. Their ap- 
preciation was amply rewarding. 
“I’ve been dreaming about this for 
two years,” said one man as he 
handed in his list of records. “When 
I get out of the service I’m going to 
come and listen to everything you've 
got,” said another. 

One day a British merchant sea- 
man came into an East Coast library 
with a terrible cough. It turned out 
that his ship had been torpedoed and 
he had been threatened with pneu- 
monia as a result of exposure. After 
he was discharged from the hospital 
he came to hear records every day, 
and when he asked where he could 
study composition he was referred to 
a music school which gave him free 
instruction. He recently wrote from 
Singapore that he was using the 
books recommended by the library 
and thought he was making progress 
in his studies. 

An increasing number of libraries 
circulate records in much the same 
way that they circulate books. The 
circulating collection usually has to 
be separate from the records used in 
the building, since no librarian 
would care to face a man who had 
reserved the booth two weeks ahead 
in order to hear Das Lied von der 
Erde, only to be told that someone 
else had borrowed it. 

The figures for record circulation 
sound like big business. Last year 
Baltimore, Hartford, and Long 
Beach, Calif., circulated 31,000, 35,- 
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ooo and 50,000 respectively; Oak 
Park, Ill., Newark, N. J., Seattle, 
Wash., and Milwaukee, Wis., from 
11,000 to 20,000. Detroit is planning 
to open soon a new audio-visual de- 
partment which will circulate both 
records and films. There will be a 
central pool from which records will 
be loaned to branch libraries 
throughout the city, with sound- 
proof booths provided for those who 
want to listen on the spot. In 
Brooklyn, the public library and the 
Brooklyn Museum lend records. The 
standard classics, unusual folk mate- 
rial, and the music for square dances 
may be borrowed. 

The records are usually circulated 
in albums—sometimes furnished with 
an extra flap to protect the open 
edge, sometimes enclosed in a heavy 
envelope or cloth container. A de- 
posit may be required or a small 
charge made, but often the lending 
service is free, though it is an ex- 
pensive one for any library to main- 
tain. Not only is the initial outlay 
considerable and the servicing ex- 
pensive in staff time, since each 
record must be inspected for dam- 
age, but a certain amount of wear 
and tear is inevitable and replace- 
ments must be much more frequent 
than with printed matter. More 
often than not a broken record can- 
not be replaced at all nowadays, and 
thus a whole album is doomed to 
remain incomplete. 

In spite of all these handicaps, 
those who have worked with records 
generally feel that the response of 
the public is worth all the time and 
expense involved. The man who has 
carried home an armful of audible 
beauty, who has given himself a 
private performance of Tristan, 
listened to Toscanini on demand, or 
played Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 131 
twice in an evening has a very warm 
feeling in his heart for the source of 
his enjoyment. He will always be a 
friend of the library, and very likely 
one of its patrons. 

The writer knows of fifty or sixty 
libraries that have collections of 
records, and thirty or forty more 
that are planning to add such a serv- 
ice as soon as it is possible to do so. 
Not only large cities, but also small 
towns and some state and county 
libraries are circulating music on 
records. It looks as if the returning 
Gl’s would get their wish. 
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MENC and NCMEA Meetings 





A brief account of some of the features of the joint 


meeting of two music education groups whose leadership 


means much to the development of our music life. 





HE 1946 biennial meeting of 

the Music Educators National 
Conference was held in Cleveland, 
March 26 to April 3, in conjunction 
with. the meeting of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion. The attendance, estimated at 
8,000, was one of the largest in the 
history of both organizations. 

The programs of both MENC and 
NCMEA followed the usual routine 
of general sessions, demonstrations, 
committee meetings, sectional discus- 
sions, services, dinners, luncheons, 
college and fraternity affairs. The 
printed program, a 72-page booklet, 
clearly indicated the many activities 
and projects being carried on in the 
field of music education. Thirty- 
nine Consultant Group Meetings of 
the MENC held discussions on 
topics ranging from the music con- 
tent of the elementary school cur- 
riculum to bibliography of research 
projects and theses. 

John C. Kendel, president of 
MENG, in his keynote address 
“Music Education Looks and Plans 
Ahead,” stated, in part: “We must 
learn to think of music education as 
more closely integrated with all 
other subject-matter fields in the cur- 
riculum. .. . It is not enough to con- 
demn the trend of the times in over- 
emphasizing inferior types of music. 
We must investigate and discover 
what popular music has to offer, and 
plan in such a way that our program 
retains the thing that intrigues the 
student in popular music as season- 
ing, to be added to the substantial 
diet we offer in more worthy music. 
..+ The next few years should prove 
the most exciting ones in the his- 
tory of music education. . . . World 
friendship through music may come 
as a legitimate result of our devotion 
to the cause of music education.” 

Included on the general sessions of 
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MENC were addresses by United 
States Senator Tom Connolly; Byrn 
Hovde of the New School for Social 
Research; James L. Mursell and Ray- 
mond Burrows. of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Charles Seeger 
of the Pan-American Union; Irvin 
Cooper of the Protestant Central 
School Board of Montreal; Belmont 
Farley of the National Education 
Association; Susan Reed, folksinger 
from Cafe Society; Francis L. Bacon, 
principal of Evanston Township 
High School; Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of Cleveland schools; 
Pao-Ch’en Lee, former director of 
music education of the Ministry of 
Education in China; and Hobart 
Sommers, prinicpal of Austin High 
School, Chicago. 


Concerts 


Concerts were provided by vari- 
ous professional and educational mu- 
sic groups, including the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Chapel Choir of Capi- 
tol University, the Faculty Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Detroit, the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory of Music, 
the Toronto Men Teachers’ Choir, 
the All-Ohio Band, String Orchestra, 
and Chorus, groups from Oberlin 
Conservatory, the Westinghouse Male 
Chorus of Pittsburgh, the Phil Spi- 
talny All-Girl Orchestra, the Lake 
Erie League Festival Chorus and 
Band, and various groups from 
Cleveland and its suburban area. 

The high point in the program of 
NCMEA was a Pontifical Mass in St. 
John’s Cathedral, with His Excel- 
lency, Most Reverend Edward F. 
Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of Cleveland, 
as Celebrant, and with a choir of 
more than 600 Sisters. 

Exhibits of materials of music edu- 
cation were the largest in the history 





of the Conference, and provided the 
largest amount of revenue obtained 
from this source for the Conference. 
More than 100 firms exhibited all 
types and kinds of music, books, in- 
struments, and equipment used in 
music education. 


Luther A, Richman, state director 
of music education in Virginia, was 
elected to the presidency of MENC, 
with Matilda Heck of St. Paul as 
second vice president; Robert Choate 
of Oakland, Calif.; Hummel Fish- 
burn of State College, Pa.; Wyatt 
Freeman of Tulsa, Okla.; Andrew 
Loney, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Delinda 
Roggensack of Newton, Iowa; and 
Sadie Rafferty of Evanston, Ill., as 
members-at-large of the board of di- 
rectors; and former president Ken- 
de] automatically becoming first vice 
president. 

In NCMEA, Harry W. Seitz of 
Detroit was re-elected to his third 
term as president. Also re-elected 
were Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., Al- 
verno College of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wis., vice president; Sister M. Es- 
telle, O.S.B., St. Scholastica Academy, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary; Sister Mary 
Luke, S.C., Seton Hill College, 
Greenburgh, Pa., treasurer. 





TRAUBEL 


(Continued from page 23) 


sic grows by leaps and bounds—that 
once the spark is struck people want 
more and more music. If anyone 
wishes to strike this spark in a com- 
munity where music appreciation is 
perhaps faltering, there is no better 
way, I think, than through commu- 
nity singing, which does not require 
complicated financing or organiza- 
tion and which includes all levels of 
society. 

For added stimulus there is always 
the possibility of competitions with 
neighboring choral groups, and I 
have known instances where excite- 
ment was as high over a musical in- 
ter-town contest as over football 
games between the respective high 
schools. 

Personally I am inclined to think 
that community singing is its own 
excuse for being—that it is good fun 
and ought to be introduced to more 
people. In the old days “they all 
sang”; and everybody ought to keep 
on singing. 
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‘ S$ QUARTET LIBRARY 








_THE NOVELTY BRA 


PUBLISHED IN FIVE VOLUMES 














Volume 1 9. Oh! Susanna OLD SONGS of the OLD SOUTH 
Aneta tie: Pallb- it: Chittoaue 10. Deep River, Negro Spiritual Selected by J. M. Brereton 
: * Director Old South Trumpet Ensemble 
1. March Triumphal Arranged by Lawrence C. Long 
2. When You and | Were Young, Volume 3 
Maggie P , * 
‘ Special Christmas Music 
3. Turkey in the Straw i d by Fred W. C1 ' Volume 4 
. Love’s Old Sweet Song ete ee ae 
5. Listen to the Mocking Bird 11. Christmas Bells (Clement) 19. The Bonnie Blue Flag 
* 12. It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 20. When This Cruel War Is Over 
13. Joy to the World 2). tome 
Volume 2 14. © Come All Ye Faithful ne ' 
Arranged by Fred W. Clement 15. Silent Night - Hard Times Come Again No More 
_ March, The Four Winds 16. © Little Town of Bethlehem 23. Beautiful Dreamer 
7. Old Black Joe, Solo for 4th part 17. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 24. Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
My Old Kentucky Home 18. Jingle Bells 25. Bonny Elois 


Note: Volume 4 contains a separate Bass-Tuba part to complete Brass Ensemble. 





Favorite Festival Carols 


Arranged by Lawrence C, Long 


Volume 5 | 29. Deck the Hall 32. Away in a Manger (Luther's Carol) 
26. Onward, Christian Soldiers 30. Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 33. Daughter of Zion 
27. Angels We Have Heard on High 31. While Shepherds Watched Their 34. Christians, Awake, Salute the 
28. The Christmas Tree Flocks Happy Morn 


Note: Volume 5 contains a separate Bass-Tuba part to complete Brass Ensemble. 





The Novelty Brass Quartet Library 


Selected and Effectively Arranged for the Following Combinations 


Four Trumpets (Cornets) or Trombones (Treble Clef) Two Trumpets and Two Trombones or Baritones 
Four Trombones or Baritones (Bass Clef) Two Trumpets, Trombone or Baritone and Tuba 
Three Trumpets and Trombones or Baritone Two Trumpets, Eb Alto and Trombone or Tuba 


(Trombone-Baritone parts published in both clefs) 


PRICE: 
Complete, All ars MI OS oes disc cakscccann canes cetaccsscccae $1.00 
Single Parts 30c each, Piano Accompaniment........,....... -40 
DATE PI I Oona tac pctticen scchcedesceaceadandetonces tag 


The above volumes were originally published by J. E. Agnew of Des Moines, lowa 
and are now included in the Volkwein Catalog. Kindly change your records. 





Send all orders for the above volumes to Volkweins 


VY Ik wets nnn ee 
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Postwar Music Program 


of National Music Council 





This new program of the National Music Council has been 


developed under the leadership of Howard Hanson, presi- 


dent, and Edwin Hughes, executive secretary. 





HIS program has been formu- 

lated for the purpose of sug- 
gesting general activities which will 
be effective in the stimulation of 
musical growth and development in 
the United States in the postwar pe- 
riod. It was compiled from a large 
list of suggestions offered by the 
member organizations of the Na- 
tional Music Council, representing 
practically every phase of musical 
activity in the country, and was 
unanimously approved at the last 
general meeting of the Council. As 
in the case of the National Music 
Council’s Wartime Music Program, 
published in January, 1942, the pres- 
ent program is being given nation- 
wide distribution. 


I. Music in the Armed Forces 
and for Returning Service 
Men and Women: 


1. The offering of opportuni- 
ties for increased employ- 
ment in various fields of 
music to returning veter- 
ans. 


2. Dissemination of informa- 
tion in regard to training in 
various fields of music 
available to veterans under 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” 
and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Bill (Public Bill 16, 
78th Congress). 


3. The increase of the use of 
music in military hospitals. 


4. The continuance of musi- 
cal activities for the bene- 
fit of the men in the Armed 
Forces, at home and abroad. 


5. Continuation of the fine 
educational activities of 
Army and Navy Band 
Schools, and .the mainte- 
nance and improvement of 
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the Army and Navy music 
programs. 


II. Composition, 
and Radio: 


1. The increase in actual mu- 
sical performance, especially 
in the fields of opera and 
symphonic music. 


Performance, 


2. The creation of more op- 
portunities for the young 
composer to hear his own 
works performed, and the 
providing of more actual 
experience for young con- 
ductors with orchestras and 
bands. 


3. The exchange of perform- 
ers, conductors, music stu- 
dents, and musical compo- 
sitions between the United 
States and foreign countries. 


4. The establishment of more 
contests and competitions 
for composers and perform- 
ers, provided that such con- 
tests and competitions are 
carried on with high stand- 
ards, and that the interest 
of the contestants is prop- 
erly protected. 


5. Encouragement of the ap- 
preciation of good radio 
musical programs, through 
awards for outstanding pro- 
grams, personal letters of 
commendation, and so on. 


Ill. Music Education: 


1. Increased recognition and 
improvement of music 
study in the public schools. 

2. Promotion of more summer 
music camps and musical 
activities in other summer 
camps throughout the coun- 
try. 





g. Stimulation of the study of 
bowed stringed instruments. 


4. Establishment of standard 
courses in colleges and uni- 
versities for the training of 
musicians for work in hos- 
pitals and industrial plants. 


IV. Private Support of Music: 


1. Bringing to the attention 
of important foundations 
music’s urgent need for fi- 
nancial assistance. 


2. Stimulation of the _ estab- 
lishment of additional 
funds and foundations for 
the financial support of mu- 
sical projects. 


V. Functional Uses of Music: 


1. The promotion of indus- 
trial music in factories and 
elsewhere. 


2. Increased use of music in 
civilian hospitals. 


3. Increased use of music in 
combating juvenile delin- 
quency. 


VI. Music Industry: 


1. Encouragement of an_ in- 
crease in the manufacture 
of musical instruments and 
stimulation of the printing 
and publication of music by 
American firms to meet the 
increased demand. 


2. Stimulation of better edu- 
cation in salesmanship of 
personnel in business houses 
which handle printed music 
and musical instruments. 


Vil. General: 


1. Encouragement of war me- 
morials in the form of mu- 
sic auditoriums, bandstands, 
and endowment of local 
musical activities, such as 
symphony. orchestras, civic 
opera associations, music 
schools, music scholarships. 


2. Dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding federal and 
state legislation affecting 
music, to the end. that all 
persons employed in music 
may obtain this information 
for their protection. 


3. The forming of Local Mu- 
sic Councils. 
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Inter-American Series 
AMOR (Ruiz, Lopez, Skylar-Goudey) 
BESAME MUCHO (Velasquez-Goudey) 
BAIA (Barroso, Gilbert-Goudey) 
BRAZIL (Barroso, Russell-Stickles) 
GUADALAJARA (Guizar-Morgenstern) 
HACE UN ANO (Leal-Goudey) 
MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT (Grever, Pasquale-Goudey) 
STARS IN YOUR EYES (Lopez, Ruiz, Greene-Goudey) 
THE THREE CABALLEROS (Cortazar, Esperon, Gilbert-Goudey) 
TICO-TICO (Abreu, Drake-Goudey) 
YOU BELONG TO MY HEART (Lara, Gilbert-Goudey) 


Patriotic Series 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG (Wrubel-Goudey) 


SAY A PRAY’R FOR THE BOYS OVER THERE 
(Magidson, McHugh-Goudey) 
THE VICTORY MARCH (Wallace-Stickles) 


THE YANKEE DOODLE SPIRIT (Wallace, Edwards-Stickles) 


Holiday Series 
‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS (Moore, Webb-Stickles) 


* ENGLISH LYRICS ONLY 
+—SPANISH LYRICS ONLY 
%k—ENGLISH & SPANISH LYRICS 
@—ENGLISH & PORTUGUESE LYRICS 





SOLE SELLING AGENT. 














SOUTHERN MUSIC PYB. CO, "INC. 
1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


land choral music of the fifteenth 
century. 

During the first few years of 
MLA’s existence, its members kept 
the organization on an_ informal 
basis. Energy was devoted to projects 
which served immediate and practi- 
cal needs, and steps toward a more 
formal association were deferred un- 
til the Association had grown larger 
and its purposes and functions had 
been more clearly defined. In the 
latter 1930's these steps were pre- 
sented, considered from all sides, and 
finally adopted or rejected according 
to the merits of each one. From 
1931 to 1934 meetings were held in 
New Haven, Conn.; New York, 
N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Washington, 
D. C.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and Buffalo, N. Y. As 
the membership grew, meetings took 
place in many parts of the country, 
including Washington, D.C.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Boston, Mass.; Rochester, N. Y.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio., etc. 

By 1937 the MLA had developed 
into a group large enough to need a 
more formal statement of its. make- 
up and objectives. A committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution 
which was completed and adopted in 
1939. From its beginning, the As- 
sociation had shown many interests 
which were compatible with those of 
the American Library Association. 
Its first meeting and many subse- 
quent ones had been held in con- 
nection with annual ALA confer- 
ences. In 1937 a suggestion of 
affiliation with that organization was 
referred to a committee for investi- 
gation, and in 1940 it was approved. 
Mr. John T. Windle was appointed 
the MLA representative on the 
Council of the ALA, and still con- 
tinues in that capacity. An invitation 
came in 1939 to join the newly- 
formed National Music Council. A 
report stressed the fact that the 
Council was designed as a central 
bureau for information about musi- 
cal organizations and their activities 
all over the United States, and there- 
fore would offer an appropriate af- 
filiation for the MLA. This affilia- 
tion was approved in 1940. 

The first membership campaign 
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was started in 1939. By means of a 
circular letter, prospective members 
were informed of the organization’s 
history and aims. The campaign 
closed in November, 1940, with the 
membership more than doubled and 
including representatives from 28 
states and one province of Canada. 

As the MLA grew larger it became 
obvious that regional subdivisions 
would be practical. These smaller 
groups could meet more often than 
the whole organization and could 
carry on activities that would not 
only aid them in local problems but 
would also furnish information 
about their collections and facilities 
to MLA groups elsewhere. The pro- 
posal was made in 1940, and by 
December, 1941 six chapters were 
in existence. The eight present 
chapters are: South, California, 
Boston-Cambridge, Midwest, Phila- 
delphia, Washington-Baltimore, Pa- 
cific Northwest, and New York. 

The MLA was a charter member 
of the Council of National Library 
Associations. The latter organization 
was formed in order to coordinate 
the activities of the many library 
associations in the United States and 
Canada, and to foster cooperative 
projects among them. 


MLA Officers 


Officers of the MLA have been 
men and women who were genu- 
inely interested in its principles and 
who worked faithfully to achieve 
their practical application. The 
presidents of the Association have 
been: Otto Kinkeldey (1931-35), Li- 
brarian of Cornell University; W. 
Oliver Strunk (1935-37), former 
Chief of the Music Division, Library 
of Congress; Carleton Sprague Smith 
(1937-39), Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion, New York Public Library; 
George S. Dickenson (1939-41), Dean 
of the School of Music, Vassar Col- 
lege; Edward N. Waters (1941-46), 
Assistant Chief of the Music Division, 
Library of Congress; Dorothy Tilly 
(1946- ), Head of the Music and 
Drama Department, Detroit Public 
Library. In 1943, at the suggestion 
of Professor Dickenson, a constitu- 
tional amendment was _ adopted 
whereby the officers were “frozen” 
until the end of the war or until 
March, 1946 (whichever one pre- 
ceded the other). At the election of 
officers at the March, 1946 meeting, 


Dorothy Tilly was elected president; 
Mr. Lowell Beveridge, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Mary R. Rogers, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Miss Alice S. Plaut 
and Jay Allen, members-at-large. 

The MLA has grown from its mod- 
est beginning with nineteen mem- 
bers to’ an enrollment of some six 
hundred. Its widely varied member- 
ship includes music librarians, mu- 
sicologists, teachers, performing mu- 
sicians, and laymen. It is an affiliate 
of the American Library Association 
and a member of the National Mu- 
sic Council, the Council of National 
Library Associations, and the Joint 
Committee on Books for Devastated 
Libraries. 

Activities of the MLA have been 
manifold, but they have always been 
focused on a final aim of improving 
collections, caring for them, and 
making them available to the public 
in a more efficient way. In most cases 
they have at least begun in the 
hands of a committee appointed for 
each specific project. 

At a meeting at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on November 
19, 1937, Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
suggested the formation of an em- 
ployment bureau for music librari- 
ans. Since the field was comparatively 
new, few libraries had realized the 
need for personnel with the combi- 
nation of musical and library train- 
ing, and fewer still knew how to get 
in touch with librarians thus quali- 
fied. The purpose of the employment 
bureau was to keep a file on eligible 
personnel, to acquaint American li- 
braries with the services available, 
and to arrange contacts wherever 
possible. The committee, consisting 
of Carleton Sprague Smith, Dorothy 
Lawton, and Richard Angell, estab- 
lished its bureau in the New York 
Public Library and_ subsequently 
sent out circular letters informing 
libraries of the service available. The 
bureau is still active in the New 
York Library under the direction of 
Philip L. Miller. 

A committee on inter-library rela- 
tions appointed in 1941 included 
Richard S. Angell, chairman; Gladys 
E. Chamberlain, and Harold Spi- 
vacke. Its job is to suggest and foster 
all kinds of projects for the mutual 
benefit of member libraries. Some of 
those already suggested are anno- 
taied buying guides, central order 
bureau for foreign materials, stand- 
ard classification schedules for books 
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and music, survey of American li- 
brary holdings, regional reference 
and bibliographical centers for ref- 
erence work of a regional nature, 
etc. 

Many members of the MLA have 
received letters containing such 
questions as “How does one start a 
music collection?” or “How can I 
become a music librarian?” To aid 
members in answering these and 
similar questions, a committee on 
music library information was 
formed in 1941 (Gladys E. Chamber- 
lain, chairman, Virginia Cunning- 
ham, Rozella Knox, Gretta Smith). 
A mimeographed pamphlet by Miss 
Smith, “The Public Library Music 
Department,” has proved very valu- 
able in answering many of these 
inquiries. At the March, 1946 meet- 
ing this and the foregoing committee 
were combined into one committee 
on organization and information. 

Obtaining access to material in 
musical periodicals is one of the most 
difficult problems in music reference 
work. Only a:few such_ periodicals 
are represented in the large standard 
indexes (e. g., The Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature), and in 
many libraries there are no other 
index tools. The committee on music 
periodicals appointed in 1943 (H. 
Dorothy Tilly, chairman, Jessica 
Fredricks, Lee Fairley) promotes bet- 
ter representation of music periodi- 
cals in standard indexes. It also 
compiles periodical buying guides, 
one of which has been published in 
Notes, the quarterly journal of the 
MLA (Lee Fairley, “A Checklist of 
Recent Latin American Music Peri- 
odicals,” second series, vol. II, no. 
2). Indexes of any kind are a boon 
to a librarian. Their analyses of the 
contents of a long publication give 
quick and specific reference and 
many times save hours of laborious 
hunting. The committee on indexes 
appointed in 1941 (Helen Joy 
Sleeper, chairman, Scott Gold- 
thwaite, Leonard Burkat) proposed 
and compiled indexes selected for 
their usefulness in a reference li- 
brary. An index to Das Erbe 
deutscher musik, compiled by Miss 
Sleeper and Miss Kathryn Elizabeth 
Gay, was published in Notes, second 
series, vol. II, no. 1. The preliminary 
mimeographed version of a “Check- 
list of Thematic Catalogues” com- 
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For Summer Classes | 
LEAD A SONG! 


Here is a manual based on the practical experiences of 
Dr. Harry Robert Wilson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It is directed at the problems of the com- 
munity song leader, and specific helps are given by the 
author to solve these problems. This book has become an 
indispensable part of many music directors’ equipment. 
It shows how to organize and put over informal group 
singing successfully. It tells what to do. It tells how to to mseED OgUEET THERE © Semmene © seenmome 
get any assembly to sing for the fun of singing. It is Oo seo wast te bo 0 song ended 
specific. It is practical. It is inspirational. Use LEAD A : 
SONG!, and your community singing will be more 
successful. 


LEAD A SONG! is plentifully illustrated with conduct- 
ing diagrams and examples of songs. 




















$1.50 a copy, postpaid 
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THE SCHOOL MusIc 
CONDUCTOR 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give you 
the down-to-earth procedures which bring successful re- 
sults in organizing, teaching, and conducting music. 
Pointers on score reading; how to build up-and-coming 
musical organizations; successful rehearsal plans; how 
to present well-balanced programs; suggestions for grad- 
ing, stimulating and holding student-interest; and many 
other activities and duties of the conductor are discussed 
in detail. There are chapters on the Technic of the Baton, 
Factors in Interpretation, The Concert, Competition- 
Festivals, and many others which solve the problems of 
the choral and instrumental conductor. 


$2.00, postpaid 
© 


How To TEAcH MUSIC 
To CHILDREN 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom teacher 
in the elementary grades and particularly in ungraded 
schools. The book is chock full of ideas, hints, plans, 
songs, and music fundamentals of great assistance in 
helping the lesser-experienced teacher present music to 
children so that it is understood and appreciated. In 
addition to all this, the book provides nearly 100 songs 
with which to carry out the plans presented. 


$1.50, postpaid 


© 
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Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
438 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 
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piled by the committee, has just been 
issued to MLA members. 

One of the important purposes of 
the MLA has been to stimulate and 
encourage the enterprises of other 
organizations. The Newberry Li- 
brary (Chicago) periodical index 
was encouraged by the MLA. During 
the January, 1935 meeting of the 
Association Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 
had pointed out the need for such 
an index, and in 1936 a committee 
was appointed (W. Oliver Strunk, 
George S. Dickenson, Carleton 
Sprague Smith) to investigate the 
possible scope and problems. In 1938 
Richard S. Angell presented a de- 
tailed plan which was used as the 
basis for the Newberry project. This 
was financed by WPA funds and was 
suspended when WPA ended in 1942. 
During its progress John T. Windle 
of the Newberry Library made regu- 
lar reports to the MLA. His last re- 
port listed 83 magazines, 2,053 vol- 
umes, and 350,000 entries (out of an 
estimated total of 500,000). The dates 
of the periodicals ran from 1774 to 
1936. The war has prevented further 
work, but as soon as conditions are 
normal again it is hoped that the 
project may be finished, revised, and 
published. Mr. Charles Seeger, Chief 
of the Music Division, Pan-American 
Union, was placed at the head of a 
committee appointed in 1941 to en- 
courage closer cooperation between 
the music libraries of all the Ameri- 
can republics. This committee will 
promote inter-American exchanges 
of information similar to those car- 
ried on among the libraries of the 
United States. In 1943 the Music 
Teachers National Association, at 
the suggestion of the MLA, appoint- 
ed its committee on library re- 
sources. In the interests of better 
standards for music libraries in 
schools and colleges the MLA is co- 
operating with the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. At the 
March, 1946 meeting of the NASM 
the MLA proposed a joint com- 
mittee for this purpose. 

Actual collaboration between MLA 
members and others has been an 
important feature. As early as the 
first meeting of the Association, in 
June, 1931, it was suggested by Miss 
Florence Fuchs of the Grosvenor 
Library (Buffalo, N. Y.) that some 
of the large historical collections of 
music be analyzed by the members 
and the cards made available gener- 
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ally. This idea of cooperative cata- 
loging was encouraged, and at the 
April, 1934 meeting cards for three 
of the collections were examined: 
Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst 
(cards prepared by Eva O’Meara); 
Denkmdaler deutscher Tonkunst, 
zweite Folge, Bayern (cards prepared 
by Mrs. Margaret M. Mott); Denk- 
mdler der Tonkunst in Osterreich 
(cards prepared by Miss Amy 
Meyer). Cards for the first German 
and the Austrian Denkmiler were 
printed by the Library of Congress 
and thus made available to all inter- 
ested libraries. 


Microfilm Archive 


The MLA has long shown an in- 
terest in (and some of its members 
have actually collaborated in) a 
number of sizeable photoduplication 
enterprises. At the June, 1937 meet- 
ing papers were given by Roger 
Brownson, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
and R. H. Carruthers explaining the 
problems and outlining the possi- 
bilities of this type of reproduction. 
Subsequently a microfilm committee 
(later changed to photoduplication 
committee) was appointed (Otto 
E. Albrecht, chairman, Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Harold Spivacke). In 
1940 Dr. Albrecht reported on a 
project of the Oberlaender Trust of 
Philadelphia, on which he was col- 
laborating. It was the Music Micro- 
film archive, a projected series of 
important music manuscripts in 
Europe and the United States, Later 
reports by Edward N. Waters and 
Dr. Albrecht informed members of 
the progress of four major under- 
takings. The Oberlaender Trust is- 
sued, on a subscription basis to 
twenty libraries in twelve states, two 
series including: No. 1—Holograph 
scores of Mozart’s Symphony in G 
major, K. V. 318; Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38; 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 1, in C mi- 
nor, Op. 66; No. 2—Four fifteenth 
century chansonniers (Laborde, Mel- 
lon, 2 Brussels); Early keyboard 
manuscripts in the New York Public 
Library; Ludwig Spohr’s opera, “Al- 
runa”; an eighteenth century collec- 
tion of cantatas and concertos by an 
unknown Czech composer, 

Sometime before 1935 the MLA 
issued a mimeographed list of sub- 
ject headings for music cataloging 
based on those used and published 


by the Library of Congress. By 1939 
the supply was exhausted and re- 
quests for a reprint were being re-- 
ceived. Subsequent study showed that 
an unrevised re-issue seemed inad- 
visable. 

In the early months of World 
War II, the MLA offered its services 
to the Armed Forces. A circular let- 
ter dated March 19, 1942 was sent 
to all members asking them to aid 
local military establishments by lend- 
ing books, scores, and records; by 
holding record concerts; and by any 
other means possible. They were also 
asked to send to the president in- 
formation about their materials and 
facilities available for these purposes. 
Extensive bibliographies of books 
(mimeographed by the War Depart- 
ment for distribution to army li- 
braries) and music suggested as rec- 
reational material were supplied to 
the War Department. At the Buffalo 
meeting of the MLA on December 
5, 1942, Major Ray L. Trautman 
read a paper on “The Army Library 
Service.” Members of the MLA aided 
in the selection of material for, and 
one member did almost all the edit- 
ing of, the Navy Song Book. MLA 
is also active in rehabilitation activi- 
ties. It is a member of the Joint 
Committee on Books for Devastated 
Libraries, which has sponsored the 
American Book Center for War Dev- 
astated Libraries, Inc. The American 
Book Center is collecting materials 
and accepting funds for materials to 
replenish library stocks damaged by 
the war. There are subject specialists 
responsible for the accumulation of 
materials on behalf of the Center, 
and the chairman for music is Ed- 
ward N. Waters. Recently the MLA 
has offered to assist the Veterans 
Administration in selecting books, 
music, and records for veterans’ hos- 
pitals and in supplying bibliographi- 
cal data. 


MLA Publications 


Probably the most tangible evi- 
dence of the efforts of the MLA is 
its publications. They have grown in 
scope and importance throughout 
the history of the Association, Three 
early mimeographed pamphlets pub- 
lished between 1931 and 1936 were 
so useful that they were soon out of 
print. They were: “A List of Private 
Collectors of Music with Their Spe- 
cial Lines of Interest” and “A Collec- 
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tion of Special Rules for the Cata- 
loging of Music Used in the New 
York Public Library,” both issued 
by the New York Public Library, 
and “A List of American Dealers 
Who Buy and Sell Old Music,” com- 
piled by John Tasker Howard. Pub- 
lications already mentioned and 
described are the list of subject 
headings for music (out of print); 
a similar list for music literature; 
and “The Public Library Music De- 
partment,” by Gretta Smith. 


Cataloging Code 


The preliminary version of a code. 


for cataloging music, in tive chapters 
with a supplementary one for cata- 
loging phonograph records, was 
completed and issued. This was one 
of the most extensive undertakings 
of the MLA and was a tribute to the 
energy and perseverance of the mem- 
bers who worked on it. The fact that 
special music libraries represented a 
comparatively new concept in the 
United States retarded development 
of standard practices in music cata- 
loging. At the first meeting of the 
Association, in June, 1931, the need 
for these standards was discussed. 
In 1936 the president, W. Oliver 
Strunk, again stressed the importance 
of standard cataloging and appointed 
a committee to draw up a code for 
the purpose (Eva Q’Meara, chair- 
man, Catheririe Keyes, Harold Spi- 
vacke, Margaret M. Mott and Rich- 
ard Angell). By May, 1939 the five 
chapters of the code were ready for 
publication. During the interim the 
membership had been informed of 
progress and had contributed to it 
by answering questionnaires, and 
sections of the code had been circu- 
lated for criticism. At the end of 
1942, Chapter I had been published 
by the American Library Association 
(as a reprint from its Catalog Rules, 
Preliminary American Second Edi- 
tion, 1941), and the other chapters 
had been issued in mimeographed 
form by the MLA. The chapter on 
phonograph records was based on 
earlier reports by Jeffrey Mark and 
Philip L. Miller and was originally 
prepared by a committee appointed 
in 1936 (Mr. Miller, chairman, 
Gladys Chamberlain, and Daisy 
Fansler). Since the publication of 
these chapters, criticisms have been 
repeatedly requested. The eventual 
publication of a final code with re- 
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The Foundation 
To Good Musicianship 


FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 


The MacLACHLAN 
PIANO BOOK 


Price, One Dollar 


MacLACHLAN-AARON HREE R 
PIANO COURSE : N — 








Books I, II, I 
Each, 85 cents Reading, Writing, Rhythm 
THE MacLACHLAN By 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK FISH AND MOORE 


Price, One Dollar 


Price, 75 cents 
A foundational work which is inclusive, 


simple and practical. The authors have All the essentials of elementary music 
crystallized in this course their success- study are clearly and concisely pre- 
ful ideas of twenty years experience sented. Valuable for learning notation 
in teaching piano. and as a basis for first year harmony. 











Student Piano Concerti 


With 2nd Piano Part or High School Orchestra Accomp. 











CONCERTO) in C Major ccscsnsssnen by Howard Kasschau 
CONCERTO in F Major. by Helen Boykin 
CONCERTO IN C Major by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in A Minor. by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in F Major. by Jean Williams 





All Within Third Grade of Technical Difficulty 


— Prices — 











Each Concerto (With 2nd Po. Pt.) $1.25 
Orchestra Parts Ea. .25 
Organ or Harmonium Parts Ea. .50 








For: TWO PIANOS — FOUR HANDS 


CHOPIN—Polonaise (Theme) ccc 60 
GRIEG—Conrcerto (Theme) .ccecsessccssessesseeunsensens 60 
MOZART—Minuet in D Ma jot... ccm — .75 
Arranged for the Third Grade by 
ERIC STEINER 


Copies Obtainable at Your Music Store or from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
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6 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK 17 N. Y. 7 
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along Aélted 


CONCERTO No. 4 


now off press for 2 pianos—4 
hands .. $3.00 


CONCERTO No. 2 


with picture and biographical 
sketch of composer, for 2 pianos 
—4 hands ..$2.00 


RAPSODIE 


on a theme of Paganini for 2 
pianos—4 hands . $3.00 


These three works for piano and 
orchestra are on the RACHMAN- 
INOFF FUND CONTEST list. 


Orchestrations to all are available 
on rental. 


kkk Kk kk 


SYMPHONIC 
DANCES 


Op. 45, for 2 pianos—4 hands 
$3.00 


RACHMANINOFF 
ALBUM 


containing Concerto No. 2, Waltz 
& Romance from Suite 17, and 
Prelude in C+ minor for 2 pianos 
—4 hands _. $2.00 


* 


We do not sell music at retail, but 

you may write us about the above 

orchestration rentals, and those of 
other Rachmaninoff works. 


* 


CHARLES FOLEY 
67 West 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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visions based on these criticisms is 
one of the MLA’s plans for the 
future. 

A volume of essays entitled Music 
and Libraries was published jointly 
by the Music Library Association 
and the American Library Associa- 
tion. The MLA was aided in its 
publication by a grant from the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The title page of the volume 
reads, ‘“‘Music and Libraries. Selected 
papers of the Music Library Associa- 
tion presented at its 1942 meetings. 
Edited by Richard S. Hill.” 

Eva O’Meara proposed at the 
April, 1934 meeting that “a bulletin 
of notes of interest to the members 
be mimeographed and circulated.” 
With the approval and interest of 
the members, Miss O’Meara, as edi- 
tor, author, and publisher produced 
the first issue of ‘““Notes for the Mem- 
bers of the Music Library Associa- 
tion” in July of the same year. The 
appearance of the next issue in the 
following December was even more 
warmly welcomed, and with each 
succeeding issue, Notes became in- 
creasingly useful as a record of the 
Association’s efforts and as a medium 
for the publication of its projects. 
Bibliographies and indexes compiled 
by various members, papers and _re- 
ports presented at meetings, minutes 
and important announcements com- 
bined to make it an indispensable 
and interesting bulletin, A decision 
was made in 1939 to increase its fre- 
quency to three issues yearly and to 
relieve the editor of its actual pub- 
lication by assigning the mimeo- 
graphing and assembling to alternate 
volunteer libraries. The expenses of 
publication were formally accepted 
by the treasury in 1940, and an in- 
creased allotment in 1941 allowed 
further expansion. In 1941 Miss 
O’Meara was succeeded as editor by 
the appointment of Charles Warren 
Fox as editor and an editorial board 
(Margaret M. Mott, associate editor, 
Louise Chapman, and Glen Haydon 
—replaced in 1942 by Richard S. 
Hill). 

The articles, bibliographies, in- 
dexes, etc., which made up the main 
body of each issue were always the 
result of some practical experience 
or authoritative study. Leonard Bur- 
kat’s ‘““Haydn’s Symphonies: A Colla- 
tion (no. 15)” was an aid in the 
difficult identification of the sym- 


phonies of Haydn. Another aid to 
catalogers and reference workers ap- 
peared in a list of “Artaria Plate 
Numbers,” by Inger Christensen and 
Kathi Meyer (no. 15). Mr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, an authority on 
J. S. Bach, complied the extensive 
“Literature Pertaining to the Choral 
Works of J. S. Bach” (no 7). Among 
the many other practical studies 
were: Jessica Fredricks, “A Typical 
Circulating Music Library” (no. 6); 
Dorothy Lawton, “Binding Problems 
in Music: Methods and Costs” (no. 
5); Alice S. Plaut, “Economies in 
Library Administration in Relation 
to the War Effort... .” (no. 14); 
Gustave Reese, ‘““The Relation Be- 
tween the Music Librarian and the 
Music Publisher’ (no. 14); Harold 
Spivacke, “The Collection of Musical 
Material of Local Interest” (no. 8). 
Knowledge of the contents of im- 
portant collections is all-important 
not only to a music librarian but to 
anyone interested in music. Surveys 
of this type included: Edythe N. 
Backus, “Music in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library” (no. 7); Philip 
L. Miller, “Mapleson Cylinders in 
the New York Public Library” (no. 
13); Clarence E. Sherman, “Import- 
ant Music Collections in Providence” 
(no. g); Carleton Sprague Smith, 
“Music Libraries in South America” 
(no. 11); Albert Riemenschneider, 
“The Bach Library at Berea, Ohio” 
(no. 8). Among those articles devoted 
to broader fields of musical interest 
were Gilbert Chase’s “Materials for 
the Study of Latin American Music” 
(no. 13); Alfred Einstein’s ‘“Musi- 
cology and Music Libraries in the 
United States of America” (no. 9); 
and Donald Grout’s “The Music Li- 
brary and Musicology” (no. 11). 
Occasional book reviews added to 
the interest and usefulness of the 
magazine. 


New Format 


An announcement was made on 
October 30, 1943 that Notes was to 
appear thereafter in a more preten- 
tious printed format. The newly ap- 
pointed editorial board was: Richard 
S. Hill, editor; Margaret M. Mott, 
associate editor; Charles Warren 
Fox; John T. Windle, | ex officio 
(subsequent additions to the board: 
Gladys Caldwell and Leonard Bur- 
kat). The first issue of the second 
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series appeared in December, 1943. 
An editorial paragraph in this issue 
stated that the added expense of 
printing would be met partially by 
solicited advertisements from music 
publishers, dealers, etc. Volume I, 
no. 2 (March, 1944) contained the 
first advertisements, and this section 
of the magazine has become increas- 
ingly important. Another source of 
income was announced in the March, 
1944 issue. An offprint service was to 
be established to furnish libraries, 
musical associations, and any other 
interested groups with material (in 
pamphlet form) pertinent to their 
interests which has appeared as ar- 
ticles in Notes. Subsequent notices 
of the sale of these to the United 
Service Organizations, The Better 
Business Bureau, The Song Writers’ 
Protective Association, The Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association, 
and Foster Hall proved the success 
of the service. The second series of 
book reviews began in March, 1944 
and a series of reviews of music made 
their first appearance in June, 1945. 
A sizeable section devoted to these 
in each issue comprises one of the 
most valuable departments of the 
magazine. In his quarterly column, 
“Notes for NOTES,” for September, 
1944 the editor announced a plan 
that he called “Books from NOTES.” 
A serial, “Music Publishing in Chi- 
cago,” by Dena J. Epstein, which 
had begun in the previous June issue 
was to have an extensive run and 
later to be published by the MLA in 
book form from the same type. A 
second serial for which the same 
plans have been made began in 
June, 1945. It is Alfred Einstein’s 
Revision of Emil Vogel’s Bibliogra- 
phy of Italian Secular Vocal Music 
Printed Between the Years 1500- 
1700. 

A broadened editorial policy of- 
fered an opportunity to add to the 
proceedings, announcements, and 
papers read at meetings which had 
substantially constituted the first 
series. Articles were now accepted 
specifically for publication in Notes. 
Among the bibliographical studies 
were: Richard S. Angell, “Congresses 
in Musicology, 1900-1939” (vol. I, 
no, 2); Wheeler Beckett and Lee 
Fairley, “Music in Industry: A Bib- 
liography” (vol. I, no. 4); John 
Tasker Howard, “The Literature on 
Stephen Foster” (vol. I, no. 2). Im- 
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“An response to numerous requests we proudly 


present. D. Savino’s new concert arrange- lg 
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* § This arrangement has been effectively scored 
* for salon orchestra and can be readily 
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* every school program. 
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Small Orchestra ..........0000-.0.-.$3.00 


Full Orchestra... 4,00 
Extra Piano, each ................... 75 
Other Parts, each ............0006 40 


at your dealer or direct 
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MODERN 
instrumental methods 
and studies 





A new series of world famous 
methods and studies revised and 
adopted for modern usage... . 


Based upon materials contained 
in renowned teaching texts these 
recently issued editions bring 
these outstanding masterworks 
of instrumental literature within 
the practical effective scope of 
present day teaching techniques 
and procedures... . 


MODER™ KLOSE-LAZARUS 
Comprehensive Course for 
Clarinet by Harvey S. Whistler $1.00 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME 
Comprehensive Course for 
Cornet or Trumpet by Harvey 


S. Whistler 1.00 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME 
Comprehensive Course for 
Trombone or Baritone by Har- 
WEP ©. WOR... ccccccccccciece 1.00 

MODERN HOHMANN-WOHL- 
FAHRT Beginning Method for 
Violin by Harvey S. Whistler. .60 


MODERN PARES Foundation 
Studies by Harvey S. Whistler. 
Published for: 


eT eee rere 60 
Cornet or Trumpet.......... -60 
MRMMIINR, evisisteni than sinntae 60 
Trombone or Baritone...... .60 
Flute or Piccolo.........0+ 60 
French Horn, Eb Alto or 
POMS: aivcdievcvascscce .60 
EE 60 
SO AMD bs 0osso See eadhaenaate 60 


New Issues of Note 


ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR 
TYMPANI by Harvey S. Whist- 
ler. An excellent addition to 
the popular Elementary Method 
ENED oi saswecncusnepunenur es 

ESSENTIALS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY MUSIC THEORY by 
George Rushford. An easily 
comprehended and thoroughly 
complete course of instruction 
in basic music theory......... 50 


INTRODUCING THE POSI- 
TIONS for Violin, Vol. 2, by 
Harvey S. Whistler. A meth- 
odical step by step introduc- 
tion to second, fourth, sixth 
and seventh position playing 
utilizing the same procedures 
contained in the first volume 
OX SIS GREUMORS 6 von cncesses 16 
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portant contributions to American 
music history were made in Evan 
M. Klock’s “Music Merchandising 
Moves into a House of Many Man- 
sions” (vol. I, no. 2) and Dena Ep- 
stein’s ‘Music Publishing in Chicago 
before 1871” (vol. I, no. 3 to vol. III, 
no. 2). Attention to musical develop- 
ments of current interest was given 
in Lubov Keefer’s “Opera in the So- 
viet” (vol. II, no. 2) and Richard S. 
Hill’s “Concert Life in Berlin, Sea- 
son 1943-44” (vol. I, no. 3). “Origin 
and Functions of the Inter-American 
Music Center,” by Leila Fern (vol. 
I, no. 1) and “The American Music 
Center,” by Harrison Kerr (vol. I, 
no. 3) gave thorough accounts of the 
activities of two important American 
organizations. Two of the stock 
problems presented to music refer- 
ence librarians were treated in ‘So 
You’ve a Song to Publish,” by Sig- 
mund Romberg (vol. I, no. 4) and 
“The Dream of the Long-Lost 
Strad,” by Deems Taylor (vol. II, 
no. 2). The role of music in the war 
effort was represented by “Letter 
from Harry Futterman of the Armed 
Forces Master Records, Inc.” (vol. I, 
no. 2) and “Music in Reconditioning 
in Army Service Forces Hospitals,” 
by Lt. Guy V. R. Marriner (vol. II, 
no. 3). Four other articles show evi- 
dence of a wide variety of subject 
matter: Richard C. DeWolf, “Copy- 
right in Music” (vol. I, no. 1); Gil- 
bert Chase, “Radio Broadcasting and 
the Music Library” (vol. II, no. 2); 


Goddard Lieberson, “Edison Started 
Something” (vol. II, no. 4); and 
Reuben Fine, “Chess and Music” 
(vol. I, no. 4). 

The fact that Notes has reached 
such a successful maturity during the 
difficult ‘“‘war years” has been largely 
due to the energy and perseverance 
of its editor, Richard S. Hill. In re- 
viewing American music magazines 
in his Sunday column for the New 
York Herald Tribune Mr. Virgil 
Thomson said that Notes was “a new 
quarterly of high distinction (in 
learned vein) .. .” and that it was 
“definitely a magazine to watch.” 

The growth in scope, interest, and 
importance of Notes is indicative of 
the parallel growth of its parent or- 
ganization, the Music Library As- 
sociation. Such has been the brief 
history of the Association. Its future 
is really limitless, for it offers some- 
thing to everyone, either directly or 
indirectly. All persons interested in 
its objectives are invited to become 
members, and all members are 
urged to participate even more ex- 
tensively in its activities. There will 
be no relaxation of standards as the 
future turns into the present. There 
will be no diminishing of work as 
new opportunities for service are pre- 
sented. The Music Library Associa- 
tion needs support and hopes to 
deserve it. If readers of this sketch 
agree, we may soon be colleagues 
striving to further the use of music 
in the libraries of every community. 





A STATEMENT FROM MISS DOROTHY TILLY 


Miss Tilly, Chief of the Music and Drama Department of the Detroit 
Public Library, is the newly-elected president of the Music Library As- 


sociation. Her statement is attached to the historical account of MLA 


prepared by her predecessor, Mr. Waters, and Mr. Campbell. A more 


extensive article by Miss Tilly will appear in a future issue.—Editor 


USIC sections of the great na- 

tional libraries and private 
collections of rare books and scores 
have for generations provided happy 
hunting grounds for the privileged 
scholars and musicologists who had 
access to them. Now a new type of 
music library is coming into being. 
While the great research libraries of 
this and other countries offer a 
wealth of material to those in whom 


the love of scholarship for its own 
sake is still alive, the new libraries 
which are springing up everywhere, 
the libraries which perhaps can be 
considered typical of the twentieth 
century, may best be described ‘as 
“functional.” The modern concep- 
tion of a library as a mental work- 
shop rather than a museum describes 
the modern music library equally 
well, and we, the music librarians of 
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this century, find ourselves faced 
with the responsibility of aiding and 
directing the growth of this new 
phenomenon. 

This is not the place for any 
lengthy discussion of the music li- 
braries of the country, their objec- 
tives, or their techniques, but a mere 
enumeration of a few of the types 
now functioning may be of interest. 

First of all there are the music de- 
partments of the large city libraries, 
containing well-balanced general col- 
lections and serving professional 
musicians and amateurs, students, 
and the general public. Colleges and 
universities have music libraries for 
reference and research use by faculty 
and students. Boards of education in 
the cities have their libraries of 
phonograph records for music ap- 
preciation classes, and of music for 
the school orchestras, glee clubs, and 
other ensemble groups. Radio sta- 
tions, musicians’ unions, and sym- 
phony orchestras all have their li- 
braries, organized along the lines 
most useful for their particular 
needs. Commercial rental libraries of 
orchestral music and record libraries 
are both an important part of the 
musical scene. 

With so many types of music li- 
braries existing in various parts of 
the country, it would seem as though 
the musical needs of all and sundry 
must be met. Librarians and 
musicians are well aware, however, 
that there must be years of planning 
and development before the needs of 
even a modest proportion of the 
music-loving public is adequately 
served. It is a situation which chal- 
lenges any music librarian whose 
heart is in his profession, and it is 
the hope of the Music Library As- 
sociation that it may be of practical 
help to the music librarians of the 
country in meeting this challenge. 
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nection, the question arose of a pos- 
sible union-list—that is, a card catalog 
of these holdings, possibly to be kept 
in Washington—which could be con- 
sulted by any library in search of any 
title. Still another question con- 
cerned the MLA code for the cata- 
loging of music, now in print in 
preliminary form. (This has to do 
with making the 3” x 5” cards which 
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EFFECTIVE BAND COMPOSITIONS 
& ARRANGEMENTS 4, Russell Harvey 








Bortniansky——CHERUBIM SONG 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 


Franck—PANIS ANGELICUS 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 


SUMMER IS A-COMING IN 
(Full band $2.50, Symphonic band $4.00) 


Palestrina—ADORAMUS TE & SANCTUS 
(Full band $2.00, Symphonic band $3.50) 


Dust Published 


HALLELUJAH—A Dixie Revival Scene 
(Full band $3.00, Symphonic band $5.00) 
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1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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METHODS and STUDIES for the 
ambitious INSTRUMENTALISTS 











VIOLIN TROMBONE 
Lehman-Wilson Violin Method........$1.00 Professional's Key-Double and 
Triple Tonguing, by Aug. H. 
SONU is iaciesachieaiecar etecniseerstnesens 1.00 
CORNET (Trumpet) Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes 
Transcribed for Trombone, 
Schaefer, Aug. H. (Tri-Form) Se Sea, ee — 
EE, TA TORO EE 1.50 Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. | .75 
Bellstedt Twelve Technical Studies... 1.25 (Embouchure Cultivation) 
Professional's Key—Double and Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. 2 .75 
Triple Tonguing, by _ H. (Twelve Etudes) 
Schaefer .......... Scale CA Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. 3 .75 
Stratosphere—Low- down on (Scale Studies) 
higher-up playing, by Aug. H. 
Schaefer ........ . 1.50 FLUTE 
Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes, : 
by Aug. H. Schaefer... 75 Furstenau—26 Studies for Flute 
C2 VO FN is osetia . 1.25 
(Transcribed and Re-edited by 
CLARINET Louis A. Hahn) 
12 Paganini-Gavinies Etudes and 
Ten Famous (Rode) Caprices ee A RIE ME  : AU RTE 1.00 
Transcribed for Clarinet by (Transcribed for Flute by Louis 
Geo. Carr... us OO A. Hahn) 





PUBLISHED BY 


FILLMORE sous: * cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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CLASSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL 


STUDIES 


STILL SUPREME 
IN THEIR FIELDS 


For Clarinet 


KLOSE'S COMPLETE METHOD 
The ultimate authority for the 
clarinetist, revised by C. |. Staats. 
Part | 1.75 Part Il 2.00 
Complete in One Volume 3.50 


For Trumpet and 


Cornet 
ARBAN'S COMPLETE 
CONSERVATORY METHOD 


An exhaustive reference work for 
trumpet and cornet. Edited by 
Edwin Franko Goldman and 
Walter M. Smith. 


Abridged i.50 Complete 3.50 


For Saxophone 
UNIVERSAL METHOD 


The definitive treatment of the 
saxophone edited by Paul De 
Ville. Price: 3.50 


For Trombone 

ARBAN'S CELEBRATED 

METHOD 

The complete, classic guide to 

the study of trombone and bari- 

tone. 

Part | 2.00 Part Il 2.25 
Complete 4.00 





Published by 


CARL FISCHER. tc. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 

119 W. 57th St., New York 19 
Chicago * 

Los Angeles 


Boston ° Dallas 





comprise the card catalog.) It is to 
be put into final form soon, with the 
support of the American Library As- 
sociation. It will be published in two 
parts, the codification proper and a 
handbook amplifying it, especially 
with regard to the problems under- 
lying decisions made in it. Discus- 
sions of a less technical nature were 
those concerning membership poli- 
cies, publications, personnel, train- 
ing, and employment. Notes, the 
lively quarterly edited by Richard 
S. Hill (Library of Congress)—now in 
Germany securing music and books 
on music for American libraries— 
was given the enthusiastic backing of 
the group with some emphasis on 
financial matters designed to make 
the editor’s work less onerous from 
the stenographic and mechanical 
standpoints. The perennial question 
of raising salaries to a level conso- 
nant with the highly specialized 
preparation of the music librarian 
and the service he renders was taken 
up with some spirit. The final dis- 
cussions were led by Richard S. An- 
gell (Columbia University) and Gil- 
bert Chase (National Broadcasting 
Company, New York) on the broad 
subjects of inter-library and interna- 
tional relations in the field. An in- 
formal and informative report by 
Alexander Broude (New York), 
based on his firm’s recent experience, 
on the state of music publishing and 
the music trade in western Europe 
was an especially interesting part of 
the discussion. It rounded out the 
general picture and reminded us 
once more that, in our efforts to 
serve our readers and to raise the 
general level of music librarianship 
in the country and even the world 
over, we are greatly dependent on 
other professions. It reminded us 
once again of the fact that the serv- 
ice we are able to give depends in 
great part on drawing on the ex- 
perience of experts in neighboring 
fields—the acoustician, the book- 
seller, the publisher, the general li- 
brarian, the musicologist and so on. 

The conference provided its mo- 
ments of relaxation, too. Friday 
evening the members of the Associa- 
tion were guests of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation at a 
soul-satisfying concert by the Buda- 
pest String Quartet in the Coolidge 
Auditorium of the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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dates of the person in question, but 
also a list of sources in which the 
information was sought and special 
marks to indicate those books in 
which it was found. With these are 
filed manila cards containing miscel- 
laneous information, sometimes in 
typewritten form and sometimes 
simply pasted on. 

Also behind the desk, and within 
easy reach of the assistant, are nu- 
merous frequently consulted refer 
ence books: dictionaries—Grove’s and 
Baker’s—, Thompson’s Cyclopaedia, 
opera story books, opera dictionaries, 
The Gramophone Shop Encyclope- 
dia (very useful for tracking down 
information and clearing up misin- 
formation on titles and frequent list- 
ings of musical works), indexes to the 
works of Bach, the Breitkopf and 
Hartel Index to the complete edi- 
tions of the great composers, the 
librettos of the current week of 
opera and others. Behind the desk 
are found the index files of various 
orchestra programs which analyze 
program note material, the portrait 
index, a file of information on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, a subject index 
of musical compositions, and the 
Shakespeare File, by which it is pos- 
sible to locate a large number of 
musical settings of Shakespeare songs 
as well as operas and other musical 
works founded on _ Shakespeare. 
There are also title, composer, and 
chronological indexes of musical 
comedy and motion picture music. 

Along the side wall of the music 
room is a row of filing cabinets con- 
taining more than 500,000 clippings 
on music and musicians, and another 
row covering the dance. Also avail- 
able on the open shelves are the 
Library of Congress catalogs of copy- 
right entries, and the New York 
Scrap Book, which preserves the 
weekly music pages of three leading 
newspapers. 

Two alcoves at the end of the 
room contain special collections—one 
bringing together all the music of 
Beethoven and the books about him 
(a special section established by the 
Beethoven Association), and _ the 
other devoted to Americana. This 
latter room, which houses important 
American scores, folksong collections, 
and books about music in our coun- 
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try, was fully described in the Music 
Publishers Journal tor May-June, 
1943, IN an interview with its cura- 








t tor, John Tasker Howard. It con- 
eC tains a particularly valuable collec- 
1 tion of early American sheet music 
n and of old-time songsters. Of especial 
c interest are first editions of “The 
7 Star Spangled Banner” and “Hail, 
n Columbia.” Mr. Howard has spent 
S considerable time making subject 
and performance files, and_ is pre- 
u pared to answer almost any question 
L on American music. 
r Another section which has been 
d growing steadily in recent years is 
L, the Dance Collection, now in the 
S, care Of Miss Mary Schmidt. Unfor- 
° tunately there is at present no space 
n to make a special browsing room. If 
1- the reader looks directly in the cata- 
t- log under the heading “Dancing” he 
ie will find two trays of cards, sub- 
d divided by period, region, and other 
specific headings. If he is interested 
le in ballet, he may find information 
of by looking directly under that word. 
k In addition to the books and_peri- 
is odicals represented by the catalog 
- cards, the Dance Collection main- 
it tains the following supplementary 
afl and oftentimes surprisingly helpful 
x sources: (1) the dance clipping file; 
“ (2) an uneven but growing collection 
S- of dance iconography and programs; 
of (3) a dance scrapbook, similar to the 
3S regular musical scrapbook; and (4) 
al three supplementary files—the Dance 
e. Subject File, The Ballet and Concert 
id Dance File, and a file listing sources 
al on folk and social dances. 
“" Another project of the Music Divi- 
ac sion, at present awaiting the where- 
n- withal for proper supervision, is the 
BS phonograph collection, which  al- 
= ready includes not only the begin- 
il- ning of a record archive but also a 
1€ remarkable collection of record cata- 
y logs, some dating from the earliest 
rk days of commercial recording. It is 
n€ planned that the archive will collect 
1g not only modern recordings of the 
established = masterpieces of music 
ne and of contemporary works, but also 
ne the works of famous interpreters, 
of many of which are becoming  in- 
m creasingly rare. Another — usually 
ne neglected phase of record collecting 
ne is not overlooked here—the popular 
iis music of all the years since the first 
nt records were made. Not only will ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1S, this supplement our collection of 00 S4NCUR beeen +. wie ake 6 
n- popular sheet music, but, as exam- 
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Attention Vocalists! 


NEEDING NEW 
ENCORE MATERIAL?? 
SEE 


“Three Little Maids” 


MARJORIE ELLIOTT 


NEW VOCAL SOLO 

JUST OFF PRESS! 
This clever American ruralette 
written in semi-popular style 
tells a humorous story which 
may be dramatized. 


It is the PERFECT ANSWER 
for soloists seeking a light num- 
ber to “spotlight” a program. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
Available for Medium and 


Low Voice 
.00 Net 
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Distinctive New 
Choral Music 


ef 
MARJORIE ELLIOTT 


The words and music of this ver- 
satile poet-composer are singing their 
way into the hearts of school musi- 
cians everywhere. For outstanding 
program material and novelty numbers 
which can be dramatized, review the 
following numbers: 


The Barn Dance (SSA, SATB)... .15 
On a Lovely Summer Evening 


(SSA, SATB) ..... 16 & .20 
The Jolly Farmer (SSA, SATB) .15 
March On, America (SATB) a 
Snow Adventure (SSA)... 16 


Southern Lullaby (SSA, SSAA) 
5 


.16 
Awake ’Tis Spring (SSA) , 32 
Spring Gaiety (SSA) AS 
Three Little Maids (SSA) ~ 


a 


Send today for examination copies. 


The 
RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 
509 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 5, II. 
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ples of the performances of the lead- 
ing popular performers and as a 
study of sociological trends, it will 
have its own special value, A com- 
prehensive discography has also been 
started, designed to cover, in a card 
file, all important recorded music 
from the beginning. 

Some years ago another valuable 
project was begun with the help of 
the WPA, which provided music 
copyists. Many of the rare works of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries included in the 
Library’s collection exist only in 
contemporary editions or manuscript 
copies of the parts. To make this 
music more usable for study and 
performance, the Library initiated a 
publishing project known as the 
Black Line Print series. This project 
involves the scoring and editing of 
music carefully chosen for its his- 
torical importance as well as its ar- 
tistic merit. The list is not confined 
to works in the New York Public 
Library, but includes a number of 
interesting items from the Library of 
Congress and European institutions. 
Outstanding are the early English 
instrumental music from manuscripts 
in the New York Public Library, the 
music of the Moravians in America 
series, the Consort Lessons by 
Thomas Morley, and several other 
interesting Elizabethan collections. 
The name of the series derives from 
the process of duplication of the 
transparent master sheets on which 
the finished scores were made. The 
series was edited by Dr. Hans T. 
David and Mr. Sydney Beck, the 
supervisor of the project. The sale 
of this material was suspended dur- 
ing the war and has not yet been 
resumed. 

One of the most important com- 
ponents of the Music Division is the 
Drexel Collection, shelved in a spe- 
cial section in the stacks. It was be- 
gun by Joseph W. Drexel in 1858 
and presented to the Library in 1888. 
It is particularly strong in early Eng- 
lish books of music and books on 
music. To build up his collection, 
Drexel bought heavily at the time 
of the auction of the musical. library 
of Rimbault, an English music col- 
lector, in 1876. One of the items 
acquired at this sale was the unique 
copy of the Parthenia Inviolata 
(London, 1614?). Other items of in- 
terest are the seventeenth century 


books of Elizabethan music in manu- 
script, and John Gamble’s manu- 
script book. The Library also owns 
the rare and valuable books by Gaf- 
furius on the theoretical and practi- 
cal sides of music, published in 1492 
and 1496; the Cerone, a two-volume 
work, El melopee y maestro, 1613, of 
which only six sets are known to 
exist in the world; Mersenne’s Har- 
monicorium, 1648; many valuable 
editions of Playford’s An introduc- 
tion to the skall of musick; Lasso’s 
Madrigals for 5 voices. 

The Drexel Collection has many 
early items—one published in 1483— 
which are given special handling and 
treatment. Because of their rarity 
and value all books from this collec- 
tion bearing imprints before 1700 
(about 400) are shelved in a locked 
room, the air of which is specially 
treated in order to preserve these 
priceless items in the best possible 
condition. These books are issued to 
readers for use only under some 
supervision, and in many cases books 
from this collection have been filmed, 
and are available in that form only, 
in order to preserve the books. 

The Library owns autographs of 
works by Mozart, Bach, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, and Liszt, as well as many 
autograph letters and signatures of 
musical personalities. ‘The Music Di- 
vision is rich in first editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, and 
Schumann, and also has valuable fac- 
similes of autograph manuscripts of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Brahms, 
and Verdi. Another interesting item 
is the proof sheets of Johannes 
Brahms’s Fantasies for Piano, Op. 
116, from his Berlin publisher, Sim- 
rock. It contains the blue-pencilled 
request from Simrock to Brahms 
asking him to correct the proofs, and 
the pencil corrections have been 
authenticated as being in Brahms’s 
handwriting. 

But it would naturally be impos- 
sible in the space of this brief ar- 
ticle to give an adequate idea of the 
extent of the Library’s Music Collec- 
tion. Any attempt to do so would 
certainly bypass the desires and in- 
terest of a large proportion of our 
daily readers. I suppose their ques- 
tions are typical of what every refer- 
ence library is up against—sometimes 
they are easily enough answered, but 
often it takes a strong intuition in- 
deed to make head or tail of them. 
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u- There was, for instance, the lady who AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
u- wanted to know if Brahms was a q ; + 
1S “really great composer: I mean by : ; 
f- that, is every note that Brahms wrote 
im great, just as every note that Beetho- 4 New Ensembles * 
2 ven wrote is great?” And there was @ > 
1€ the old faithful reader who had been q by > 
of commissioned to translate a Welsh q > 
to song, though she knew no Welsh. q > 
1 When it was suggested that she ask 4 p qa u | y fe) a er b 
le in the Main Reading Room if there 4 ’ : * 
C- was someone of the staff who might 4 Clarinet Quartets ; Cornet Trios % 
)’s be able to help her, she stomped out, 4 (3 Bb & Bass Cl.) Brilliante 00... * $1.00 > 

having delivered this parting shot, P Dark Eyes .... vessee $1.00 La Cucaracha corenees 1.00 + 
ry “J thought there would be someone 4 Clarumbe .... sseneen 1.00 B ™ > 
— in this room with a scholarly knowl- 4 (Maraccas & Claves ad lib) po ve . 
id edge of this book who would tell me iti 
ty pd this song means!” q Saxophone Quartet Prelude-Chopin $1.00 > 
C- One day a young woman wanted é Le | EERE Chorale-Sibelius } > 
00 the score of Naughty Marietta by q - » 
od Gilbert and Sullivan. “You see,” she » FOOTBALL REVUE * 
ly said, ‘‘what I really want is the final 4 6 ; Read * 
Se chorus, Ah, sweet wilderness.” One 4 - Band Book by Paul Yoder id > 
le regular researcher wanted to know if @ This! _ § New Shows } Aug. Ist > 
to “all African music was pre-Bach.” —_ er perc ea ) $1.00 > 
ne Another reader was rather upset by q en asa x 7 pacha ininie et 5 ceaiiuedi > 
ks the portrait of Beethoven hanging in 4 + 
d, the Music Room because he “thought 4 NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. . 
ly, Beethoven was older than that!” 4 . ’ 

Reference letters and telephone ¢ 233 W. Lake Street Chicago 6, Ill. > 

of questions are a considerable item in WWWWWWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 
u- the day’s work of the Music Division. 
ny A typical gestion vas. ato be SSSwaaaaaaSSSSSSS—_—_—_—_—_ 
= a ee ee ae oe A_NEW SERVICE FROM AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 
of ing to trust too much to her own 
nd memory, got out an encyclopedia RUSH ORDERS 
AC- and began to read. But the reader 
of stopped her with, “Oh, I thought it sia 
ns, began in Vienna.” Questions about 
=m musicians’ religion, pa of what they MUSIC PRINTING 
1es died, or their precise weight or 
)p. height, or how many children Schu- WELCOME 
“0 peso Poop ttieh schditiag. ck le Orders for printing 500-5000 copies of Sheet Music or Octavo 
want ing to have an entire long poem publications, from engraved music plates (or zincs), are respectfully 
nd read over the phone, or perhaps they solicited. 
en even want to hear it sung. We have We have acquired the equipment and experienced personnel of 
18'S been asked to give information over the White-Smith Co. in Boston. (Specialists in music printing by 

the phone which would establish stone lithography for over 40 years). 
OS- a violin as a genuine Strad, and we F , ‘ 
as have been requested to give a list of Paper and complete bindery service furnished from our own plant 
the music in public domain. Anyone is as desired. 
ec- privileged to ask anything of the WE DO NOT DO PHOTO.-OFFSET WORK 
ild Public Library, and if we can, we ; 
= will give the answer, though we do Send us a trial order. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 
ur draw the line when we know the 
1es- question is being asked for use in a * 
fer- contest. We must try to satisfy the 
nes crackpots for the sake of the serious Mc LAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
_ amateurs as well as the scholars. We 45 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
in- want to make our material more ac- 
m. cessible to all. 
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CUNNINGHAM out plan which considers the prob- 


lems of the present and _ looks 
forward to the demands of the fu- 

It is partly through these cross- ture. The catalog provides an ap- 
references that the catalog is made proach to the books in a library 
an integrated unit, not merely a_ through author, title, subject, col- 
collection of so many thousands of laborators, editor, translator, com- 
cards. Each card is dependent upon _ piler, etc.; that is, it tries to foresee 
others and each card has others de- your interests and answer your ques- 
pendent upon it. The catalog is a tions from your point of view. I 
woven fabric, not an accumulation know of only one thing the catalog 
of remnants; a_ well-constructed will not do—it will not correct your 
house, not a pile of bricks, It is errors. If you are looking for “After- 
built according to a well thought- noon on a farm,” some human 


(Continued from page 11) 








Recent Publications 


ax »x «x Of Importance 


BOOK OF ORGAN 
EASY PIANO PIECES TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
By LOUISE E. STAIRS | FAVORITE HYMNS 


Here are nineteen of Mrs. Stairs’ most By CLARENCE KOHLMANN 


successful easy pieces under one cover. 
An addition of real importance to the 
teaching repertoire. 


The twenty hymn transcriptions in Mr. 
Kohlmann’ book are suitable for general 
| church uses, and are provided with regis- 
|| trations for the standard organ and the 
Hammond Organ. 


Price, $1.00 


Price, 75 cents 


THE CHILD 
BEETHOVEN | 
By LOTTIE ELLSWORTH COIT PETER RABBIT 


and RUTH BAMPTON | A Story with Music 


J i ,aping s§ p4 > y | 
With its engaging story and easy || By ADA RICHTER 
piano arrangements, this newest addition : ee F 
Here is a favorite juvenile story com- 


to the popular CHILDHOOD Days OF : ; gi. ; 
FAMous COMPOSERS series serves as an bined with attractive descriptive music 
for the young pianist. There are special 


ideal studio and recital unit. . ] 
line drawings for the student to color. 


Price, 60 cents 


| RALPH FEDERER'S 
PIANO SOLO ALBUM 
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Price, 35 cents 


CLASSIC AND 
FOLK MELODIES 


In the First Position 





For CELLO and PIANO By RALPH FEDERER 
Selected, Edited and Arranged This new album contains twelve of 
By CHARLES KRANE Mr. Federer's most favored compositions 


for third, fourth, and fifth grades. Con- 
taining the popular Lonely Dancer, it is 
a real contribution to the recreational 
literature for piano. 


| For the early grade cello student, here 
| are twelve easy, musicianly arrangements 
for use as recreational material 


Price, 75 cents 








| Price, $1.00 

| MOODS AND | 

- CHARACTERS TWENTY PIANO DUET 

| Soir tes Dias | TRANSCRIPTIONS 

| By MORTIMER BROWNING OF FAVORITE HYMNS 

The six short, interesting pieces in By CLARENCE KOHLMANN 

this recently published suite are about This unusual album is designed for 
grade four in difficulty. The individual | church and home uses, but in no way 
titles are Clowns: Sadness: Oriental | duplicates the contents of Mr. Kohlman’s 
Juggler: Reminiscence; Dusk: and On two piano solo hymn collections, A 
Parade. medium grade of difficulty prevails. 
Catalog No. 27748 ° Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 

| THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

| 1712 Chestnut Street ° Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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agency will have to guide you to 
the work “L’Aprés-midi d'un faune.” 

Naturally the catalog does not 
grow by itself. All of this masterly 
planning and building is done by the 
cataloger, and her work is to a great 
extent not understood or appreci- 
ated by the patrons of the library. 
They get acquainted with the refer- 
ence librarians who help them to 
find material or information; they 
chat with the circulation librarians 
who check books in and out for 
them and collect their fines; their 
children develop a deep regard for 
the librarians in the children’s room. 
But the only time they bump into a 
cataloger is when she is filing cards 
in a catalog drawer they need, and 
they feel it would be impolite to 
stop her. 

It may be that her fingers flying 
efficiently through the cards, and the 
burning zeal in her eye warn 
people to steal quietly away. Only 
another cataloger would realize that 
these are indications of a great de- 
sire to get the monotonous job of 
filing over and done with, not of a 
passionate love of filing. Only an- 
other cataloger would realize that 
she would be very much pleased to 
have you nudge her elbow and say, 
“May I see if you have a libretto of 
‘Die Meistersinger?’” You will be 
surprised to find how quickly and 
pleasantly she answers, ‘Yes, of 
course,” and J wouldn’t be surprised 
if she found it in the catalog and 
then went to the shelf and got it 
for you. Here she has the opportu- 
nity of one small contact with a user 
of the library, and she is very glad 
for it. 

This lack of contact between cata- 
loger and patron is unfortunate for 
both. The cataloger is anxious to 
make the catalog the best possible 
tool, but this she cannot do unless 
she knows what kinds of questions 
people ask, what types of informa- 
tion they need. If she has no oppor- 
tunity to meet patrons herself, she 
must find out about them second 
hand, from the people who do meet 
them. Direct contact would, — of 
course, be more satisfactory to her. 
She would prefer to decide from 
her own experience whether ‘“Sym- 
phonies — Scores,” or “Orchestra — 
Symphonies—Scores” would be the 
more useful subject: heading. 

Catalogers can be helpful to li- 
brary users in other ways than by 
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providing them with a good catalog. 
In the course of their work cata- 
logers often acquire special biblio- 
graphical knowledge which may be 
unique in the library. This is espe- 
cially true in large libraries which 
must have subject specialists on their 
cataloging staffs. Also, catalogers are 
ordinarily expected to have greater 
language equipment than _ other 
members of the staff. Because of 
these special skills the cataloger can 
extend the reference services of the 
library. 

The misconceptions mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article are 
the result of patrons’ seldom meet- 
ing a cataloger on her own ground. 
She is not a ghostly female. She is a 
very much alive, wholesome young 
lady. She often has an excellent sense 
of humor (witness the cataloger who 
let this typographical error stand in 
the catalog for everyone to enjoy: 
Le singe d’une nuit d’été.) She 
dresses as well as her all-too-often 
inadequate salary allows, and does 
her hair in the latest style. She wears 
glasses because she does so much 
close work, but if you invite her to 
dinner she will come without them. 
She is likely to have a great interest 
in sports as a relief from her seden- 
tary job. In a word, she is a very 
normal person. 

Users of the catalog have no op- 
portunity to know just what a cata- 
loger does and why. Cataloging proc- 
esses are usually carried on behind 
closed doors, in rooms not open to 
the public. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if patrons could wander into the 
cataloger’s office and look over her 
shoulder as she consults the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, or hear 
her lament over the scarcity of in- 
formation about one James Ramsey 
Matthews. They might then be able 
to appreciate the care with which 
each card in the catalog is prepared, 
the effort which the cataloger makes 
to provide useful information on the 
card, and the special knowledge 
which she feels she must have to do 
her work well. 

It would be helpful, too, if cata- 
logers and publishers could get bet- 
ter acquainted. A great many books 
are published in the same general 
make-up and are not difficult to de- 
scribe, but occasionally publishers do 
things which seem strange to a cata- 
loger’s mind. Why, for instance, are 
fly-leaves included in the paging of 
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a book, and why are preliminary 
leaves partly paged and partly un- 
paged, with no apparent pattern? 
There is one firm of music publish- 
ers whose imprint varies a great 
deal, thus posing a problem for the 
cataloger. She wants to enter the 
name of the publisher on the card 
as part of the identification of the 
book, but when the form of the firm 
name so often varies she is puzzled 
as to what to do. Both librarians and 
publishers have books as their stock- 


in-trade; both have special problems 
in the handling of books not‘ under- 
stood by the other. A better mutual 
acquaintance would work to the ad- 
vantage of each. 

Music is one of the most difficult 
types of material to catalog, and the 
music cataloger occupies a special 
place among her fellows. She must 
know all of the ordinary cataloging 
techniques, and in addition those 
special techniques which apply to 
music. Because of the way music is 
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One Source Service for | 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


Educational Music Bureau specializes in school music materials, 
equipment and supplies. The music of all publishers is carried in 
stock. All is available on approval. Because the music needed is 
on hand, E.M.B. fills orders without delay. 


Use MB. facilities now — 


Choose the materials nesded to begin work next fall now. Place 
your definite order any time during the spring or summer months. 
The music will be shipped to arrive by the date you specify. 


CHORAL MUSIC— 
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used by the performers, it is pub- 
lished in special forms. These the 
cataloger must be capable of recog- 
nizing and describing on the card. 
She must know a score when she sees 
one and must realize the significance 
of parts in relationship to the score; 
she must know the names of instru- 
ments in the most commonly-used 
languages; she must be able to de- 
termine the key and voice range of 
compositions; most important of all, 


she must have a good knowledge of 
the history of music. One reason for 
this is that the “classics” are so fre- 
quently published in new editions. 
If the cataloger knows the place of 
the composer and his work in the 
history of music she will be able to 
catalog these new editions intelli- 
gently. Another reason is that old 
music is constantly being arranged 
for modern instruments. A cataloger 
well-versed in the history of music 








All Over the World They're Singing and Playing 


“UNITED NATIONS FOREVER” 


MARCH-SONG OF THE UNITED NATIONS—By Thornton W. Allen 


Featured at Radio City Music Hall for a full week 
with entire Chorus and Orchestra 


Sheet Music (with words in six languages), Price 50c 
Full Orchestra (Maurice Baron arr.}, $1.50 
Full Band (Paul Yoder arr.), $1.00 
Mixed Chorus, 20c 


THORNTON W. ALLEN COMPANY 
67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Send for New Catalogues of Patriotic and College Songs and Marches 
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MARIA'S TRINITY . . 


composer (Playing time, 3'2 minutes) 


VOCAL 
- + Quinto Maganini 
An effective aria in the operatic tradition (Playing time, 4! minutes)............$ .60 
WIND INSTRUMENT MUSIC 
UN PETIT RIEN .... Maurits Kesnar 


Charming and graceful. An outstanding work by a well-known mid-western 
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will be able efficiently to find the 
original of the music, to understand 
the form in which it was written 
and the significance of the instru- 
mentation in the original form and 
in the modern arrangement. 

This necessity for bibliographical 
and historical research is one of the 
great joys of a cataloger. A “Minuet” 
by Handel, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Meadowlands” by Knipper, 
“Waltzing Matilda’—each of these 
presents a challenge. The cataloger 
must identify them exactly in order 
to catalog them. She wants to know 
which Minuet by Handel, what was 
the connection of John Stafford 
Smith with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” whether “Meadowlands” was 
originally a choral work, and who 
wrote the music for “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda.” In order to determine the 
answers to these questions she will 
have to consult many _ reference 
works in various languages, use 
available indexes to get at the origi- 
nal or definitive editions of the 
works, and often compare various 
editions of the music. She occasion- 
ally finds herself wishing that the 
publisher of the music had given her 
a little more information about the 
work, information which might well 
be stated in a brief introductory 
note. For instance, the original of 
an “Air” by Purcell, arranged for 
four clarinets may be very difficult 
to trace, whereas if the publisher 
had stated that the Air was taken 
from the composer’s fourth “Sonata 
of Three Parts,” the cataloger’s prob- 
lem would have been much simpler. 
Be that as it may, the research under- 
taken by the cataloger often has the 
aspects of a detective hunt, and it is 
no wonder that after several hours 
of intensive work the cataloger has 
a great feeling of triumph when the 
problem is solved. 

I do not intend to imply that each 
music title cataloged requires such 
extensive research, because this is 
not true. Some are as easy to catalog 
as Forever Amber. But research is 
more often necessary in the case of 
music than in any other type of 
material. Literary works may be re- 
published in the original language 
or translated into other languages, 
but such a change is easily recog- 
nized. A book may be published in 
several editions, each a revision and 
enlargement of the last, but here 
also the problem is simple. The fact 
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that music can be arranged for so 
many instruments and in so many 
forms is where the difficulty lies. It 
is part of the cataloger’s plan for the 
catalog that each title should be 
clearly identified, that it should be 
noted as in the original or an ar- 
ranged form, that it should have 
subject headings which bring it into 
the group having the same medium 
of performance, and that it should 
be classified so that it will stand with 
other material of the same type on 
the shelves. It is quite possible that 
the library might own twenty ar- 
rangements of the “Evening Song” 
from “Tannhdauser,” and if you are 
looking for an arrangement for vio- 
lin and piano the cataloger feels 
that you should be able to know 
from the catalog cards whether the 
library has such an arrangement. 
Moreover, she wants you to be able 
to find the work if you look under 
Wagner, under “Evening Song,” 
under “O du mein holder Abend- 
stern,” under “Violin and piano,” 
or under Heifetz as the arranger. 

The cataloger feels a strong sense 
of responsibility to the users of the 
library; they are constantly in her 
mind as she does her work. The 
catalog itself stands as a monument 
to her success, and the dependence 
upon it of the library staff and pa- 
trons alike prove the quality and 
importance of her work. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
venture to say that if his Honor knows 
the law half as well as he knows the 
popular music, this writer, for one, would 
be only too happy to have the Judge pass 
upon any legal dispute in which we may 
have the misfortune to become a litigant.’ 


Judge Hart’s interest in popular 
songs grew rather than diminished 
during his lifetime, and as a result 
he had a knowledge of the subject 
which was unusal for a layman. He 
also had the wisdom to see that this 
material would be of great value his- 
torically and that it should be pre- 
served. Dr. Shearer, with his interest 
in any material of the past, shared 
Judge Hart’s enthusiasm for Ameri- 
can songs. Together they began 
searching secondhand catalogs and 
buying bound volumes of music, 
sight unseen. They bought great 
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quantities of sheet music from deal- 
ers. They both traveled a great deal 
and visited secondhand shops in 
every city and town in which they 
happened to find themselves. 

In 1923 the collection of songs of 
Frank Dumont, the ministrel, was 
secured upon the closing of his 
estate. This collection was rich in 
songs of the early Christy Minstrels 
and their contemporaries, and in- 
cluded a wealth of material of the 


70's and 80's, such as was sung by 
Harrigan and Hart, David Braham, 
and the original Tony Pastor. 

In the same year the library ac- 
quired another extremely valuable 
collection of song sheets and bound 
volumes. The “widow” Nolen, a 
well-known “fixture” for more than 
thirty years at Harvard University, 
where he tutored students “whose 
social or athletic activities caused 
them to defer application to their 
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Suite on Fiddler's Tunes 


George Frederick McKay 


An interesting novelty that will be welcomed by school 
orchestras, Score may be examined by conductors. 
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collegiate studies until the eleventh 
hour,” was also a collector of <n- 
tiques. His collection was sold at the 
Anderson — galleries, where — ap- 
parently no one was interested in 
bidding in about 3,000 sheets and 50 
bound volumes of early American 
songs. I do not like to think what we 
should have to pay for this material 
today — material which included 
some of our best items. We found a 
great many early political campaign 
songs—another collection to which 
we refer with pride—and a copy of 


the rare whistler item, Song of the 
Graduates 1852. 1 cannot resist the 
temptation to say that the library 
paid $160 for the sheet music and $2 
apiece for the bound volumes. 
During one of Judge Hart’s trips 
to New York he called on William 
Delaney, the publisher of the now 
rare Delaney Song Books. In describ- 
ing the Delaney shop, Judge Hart 
said that there was hardly a bit of 
floor space not used for piles of sheet 
music. The Judge was entranced. 


Here was a treasure for which he 
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had long been searching, but which 
he did not expect to find. It is easy 
to understand that Mr. Delaney 
must have been impressed by Judge 
Hart’s excitement and by the feeling 
that here was a truly kindred spirit. 
The result of the meeting was that 
Judge Hart returned to Buffalo 
happy in the knowledge that Mr. 
Delaney had promised to let him 
have first chance at buying the con- 
tents of the shop. 

In 1924 William Delaney went out 
of business. This was rather like the 
end of an era. Mr. Delaney was inter- 
viewed, his collection was described, 
and an article appeared in the Gros- 
venor Library Bulletin, part of 
which we will quote. 
is the 
sign on the doorway of 117 Park Row. A 
hand points to a narrow staircase, dingy 
and dark with a hand rail to guide the 
timid visitors. Open the door at the first 
landing and meet William W. Delaney... 
song writer and publisher, whose dwindling 
steck in trade is finding its way into pub- 
lic libraries and private collections — of 
American minstrelsy. 

Delaney is the man who for 34 years has 


“Delaney’s Song Books Upstairs” 


preserved the words of popular American 
songs—the sentimental ballads of home and 
mother, the songs of the dying fireman and 
the brave policeman, the lyrical narratives 
of drunkard, convict and bum, the songs 
of Harlem and the Bowery, and of the 
New York now gone, and now Delaney is 
singing his last lay. He is going out of 
business. .. . “People don’t care about the 
words of songs anymore—just the tunes,” 


he said the other day. ““Phey want jazz 
and they want to dance. ‘This town is 
dance mad.” So the old shop lighted by 


a single gas jet will be closed. The lurid 
covers of forgotten songs will come down 


from the walls... . The last Delaney song 


book has been issued, the last joke book 
and dream book. 


Judge Hart was the successtul bid- 
der at the Delaney sale, and shortly 
thereafter great packing boxes ar- 
rived at the Library filled with the 
Delaney collection estimated at 15,- 
ooo titles, A complete set of the 89 
songbooks was also acquired. Need- 
less to say, the Grosvenor collection 
was enriched enormously with the 
addition of this music. 

In 1930 the Library purchased its 
next large collection from the Plaza 
Music Company. An estimated 100,- 
ooo copies were offered for sale at 
what turned out to be a very good 
price, for after discarding duplicates 
within the collection and those items 
which duplicated our titles, we added 
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* about 10,000 new pieces to our col- cluded it in their collection, and baseball items through this ex- 
Ke lection. A few years later, in London, when we began receiving requests change. 
me Judge Hart ran across a large collec- from Great Britain, we decided that Along with the fine collection of 
BS tion of English music hall songs with perhaps the fun we had had compil- popular sheet music the library 
18 highly colored, illustrated title pages. ing the bibliography had become boasts an excellent collection of 
- These covered the period of the go’s contagious, American songsters, with a few be- 
“a and early 1goo’s, and proved to be We have profited greatly through fore 1800. Among these charming 
“ valuable. During these years every the distribution of the Bibliography, books there are many that have a 
“ effort was made to acquire current for many business librarians have distinct appeal, but, in the writer's 
- material through friends who were been kind enough to suggest ex- opinion, not one of them can com- 
” willing to send us music that they no changing duplicates and already we pare with The Amorous Songster. 
longer used and through purchases have started to add songs in special Compared with This Vigorous Vol- 
of the most popular hits of the year. fields. So far we have added aero- wme, The Frisky Songster Is a Life- 
a However, a drastic reduction in the nautical, automobile, railroad, and less Chap. Printed for the Sporting 
r- library’s ari 
ibrary’s budget temporarily _ pre- e 
d, vented purchase of current popular Presenting 
S- ° : . 
; songs until many music publishers, 
of through the influence of ASCAP, MAURICE RAVEL 
came to our support and began con- ’ 
he tributing to this collection. Since t 
A 1940 the Grosvenor, very fortu- > 
uy aly . > is 
“i nately, has been added to the list of caranged by Quinto Mogantal > 
we a number of the BMI publishers, and 
i with the generous assistance of these In solo arrangements » 
ng two organizations the collection is For Flute, Horn, Clarinet, Violin, Viola and Violoncello with > 
b- being kept up to date. Harp (or Piano) Each $ .80 > 
- I have emphasized the importance : > 
; ; : In trio arrangements > 
- of the sheet music collection, since ; 
in through it the collection as a whole Flute, Violoncello and Harp (or Piano) a 
id has become known throughout the Violin, Violoncello and Harp (or Piano) e 
a country. The users of it are many Clarinet, Violoncello and Harp (or Piano) + 
ve and varied. Perhaps the most im- Each $1.00 > 
he ice _ we is ae bea String Quartet and Harp $1.35 ’ 
is "ons > collectic Mstoricé P 
: consu ts the ect yn for historica String Orchestra and Harp 1.50 ¥ 
o material. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, a , > 
1e : The Harp part edited by Lucile Lawrence 
ae friend of Judge Hart, spent weeks > 
7 at the Grosvenor before publishing EDITION MUSICUS-NEW YORK, INC. * 
is his books on American popular 23 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. : 
by ’ Gor > > time 
4 songs. R. W. Gordon spent some time |}\-———_wwwwwwwwwVWVV VV VVV VV VV VV" 
"i going through the collection, and -_ 
m was especially impressed with the n . 
rk early American songsters, a collec- 
tion which has grown with the years. d 
1 John A. Lomax knows the collection 
very well, as do innumerable other : . : 
, ; : Me ea ; . oes Monthly service of specially selected and carefully edited organ 
r- authors who from time to time have : ‘ 
isa pega eS music from works of outstanding composers of sixteenth thru the 
le We Ne, ev re — eighteenth centuries. 
- The transportation bibliography 
9 mentioned earlier in this article has To date the 37 Folios contain compositions of the following 
t- brought many interesting comments Masters: Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Walther, Scheidt, Telemann, 
n from organizations whose collections Bohm, Fisher, Zachau, Krebs, Purcell, Stanley, Kerll, Sweelinck, 
e were unknown to us. Practically Bach Family, Lubeck, Krieger, Gronau, Travers, Byrd, Kauffmann, 
every railroad company wrote for a Volckmar, Ahle, Gibbons, Palestrina, Titelouze, Frescobaldi, Bas 
ts copy of the bulletin, and in many sani, Ritter, Zipoli, Buttstett, Couperin, Fux, Clerambault, Hassler, 
a cases asked for photostatic copies of ee ee etc. Additional Folios issued about the 
- songs not included in their libraries. atat Of Gach Monn. 
it Army posts used the Bibliography to Lists containing complete contents can be had 
\ tity from your dealer or by writing direct to 
d boost morale, for as one librarian of 
5 an Army hospital wrote “it has al- In Canada, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Toronto 2 
pra naan , Folios $1.50 Commemoration Folio $2.00 
1S ready occasioned much interest to- i by ; 
d gether with hilarity of the chuckling, The Liturgical Music Press, Inc. 
4 nostalgic variety.” High — schools, 68 West 125th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
much to our amazement, have in- 
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Overture Victorious 
by George F. Briegel 


Very effective for High School Orchestra. 
The varied tempi enhance its program value. 


Small Orch. $2.50 Full Orch. $3.50 
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Ode To Rhythm 
by Harold Walters 


A modern composition based on rhythms 
of the Rhumba, Shuffle, March, Boogie- 
Woogie and Swing. 


Small Orch. $2.50 Full Orch. $3.50 
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The Alarm Clock 


by Heywood S. Jones 


Descriptive Novelty for Girls Voices SSA 
with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Full Orch. $2.00 
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Club in 1800 in New York. Gen- 
erally these songsters were published 
without music, but frequently indi- 
cated the tunes to be used. Since they 
contained words of songs impossible 
to find in other form, it was neces- 
sary to index them. An index was 
made not only for the songsters but 
also for the 500 or more bound 
volumes of sheet music which the li- 
brary had collected. The index has 
grown enormously and is used con- 
stantly in the search for songs of by- 
gone days. Recently we have made 
index cards for the modern counter- 
part of the Delaney Song Book, 
which we are endeavoring to collect. 
This has been a boon, especially re- 
cently, since young radio fans tele- 
phone the library almost daily for 
the words of popular hits, the tunes 
of which they have become familiar 
with through dance bands, etc. The 
index as well as the sheet music col- 
lection is used by the layman rather 
than the musician, and here in Buf- 
falo we have been successful in prov- 
ing to the citizens that the Music Li- 
brary was built up with the thought 
that it must serve everyone. 

In 1926, through the good offices 
of a local musician to whom the 
growth of the Music Department had 
become a_ personal matter, Miss 
Louisa Dresel of Boston presented 
the library with the Handel Gesell- 
schaft. This magnificent gift was the 
first important complete set to be ac- 
quired. It captured the interest of 
the librarian and the trustees to such 
an extent that when the head of the 
Music Department asked diffidently 
that they spend several hundred dol- 
lars each year to acquire other com- 
plete sets, arrangements to forward 
this scheme were immediately begun. 
The next fine set to be purchased 
was the Bach Gesellschaft. From 
time to time as a complete set ap- 
peared in a catalog, it was acquired 
by the library; now there is a collec- 
tion of these sets which include Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Palestrina, Purcell, and 
Bruckner. 

Mr. George Nathan Newman, onc 
of our most interested benefactors, 
has done more toward making the 
Music Department a vital part of the 
community than anyone else in re- 
cent years. A collector himself, he 
was entirely in sympathy with Dr. 
Shearer’s buying policies. Mr, New- 
man owned two houses on adjoining 


lots, one of which he used to store 
his collections. He occupied as little 
space as possible in the other so as 
not to interfere with storing the over- 
flow from the first house. The story 
goes that the insurance underwriters 
advised him that he would have to 
move a good many of his books from 
the second floor of the storage house 
because the weight was so great they 
expected the supports to give way. 
Instead of moving the books, Mr. 
Newman engaged a ‘carpenter who 
installed several supports to help 
carry the load. Along with some 
35,000 books, which eventually came 
to the library, he had collected 
phonograph records, and up to 1928 
he had purchased every Red Seal 
record of any note. He continued 
buying after the financial crash of 
1928, but not quite so extensively. 
On one of his visits to the Library 
he told us that he had been wonder- 
ing about the disposition of his col- 
lection. As subtly as possible we 
made every effort to help him make 
up his mind to leave the collection 
to the Grosvenor, Apparently our ef- 
forts pleased him, because one day 
he arrived with several cartons filled 
with records and said he had decided 
to give his records to us while he was 
alive instead of leaving them to the 
Library after his death. He showed 
extremely good sense by warning us 
that he would bring no more until 
we had proper facilities for housing 
them. We lost no time in building 
cases for the purpose. Instead of the 
4,000 records which we expected, the 
collection which finally arrived num- 
bered around 7,500. Up to the time 
of the Newman gift we had felt that 
there was not enough money in our 
music budget to include records. 
Having accepted this gift, however, 
we were morally obligated to con- 
tinue buying in this field. With a fine 
collection of popular music we felt 
that we should not neglect recordings 
of it. Consequently, we now have a 
remarkably complete collection of 
recordings of all types of music. Mr. 
Newman visits the Library _ fre- 
quently and has the satisfaction of 
secing the benefits of his good works. 

In September 1941, Mr. Roy L. 
Albertson, owner of an independent 
radio station, consented to tryout a 
Grosvenor Library Program — of 
recorded music as part of his con- 
tribution to civic education. He was 
exceedingly generous in giving us a 
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very good hour—eight o'clock on 
Thursday evening. We started off 
with a great deal: of trepidation, 
questioning the interest of the com- 
munity in such a program and con- 
cerned at the thought that, if a 
proper appreciation were not shown, 
the hour would be discontinued. 
Fortunately, there was no other pro- 
gram of symphonic music that eve- 
ning and the hour became an im- 
mediate success. We wrote very brief, 
simple program notes, and on each 
program publicized the activities not 
only of the Music Department but of 
the entire Library. Immediately we 
began to see results of this campaign. 
The only fly in the ointment was 
that our radio rival was “Baby 
Snooks.”” However, even she was 
more or less eliminated before too 
long. The program has been on the 
air without a break ever since it 


began. 


Musie Auditorium 


The service which I have kept for 
the end of the article is very close to 
my heart. In the fall of 1940, in a 
new wing added to the library build- 
ing, we opened a small music audi- 
torium. A local string quartet, mem- 
bers of which had used the collection 
extensively, offered to give a concert 
of chamber music that evening to 
show their appreciation of the part 
the Library had played in the 
cultural life of Buffalo. Invitations 
were sent to music lovers throughout 
the city for the opening, and the at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic. 
That winter we decided to experi- 
ment. There had been a long-felt 
need in Buffalo for an opportunity 
to hear chamber music which is not 
ordinarily presented to the public. 
We decided that we now had a 
laboratory for that purpose, and 
with the generous cooperation of 
local musicians and a few friends of 
the Library who sponsored some of 
the concerts we put into effect a plan 
to fulfill this need. The first season 
the Library presented our string 
quartet concerts. The second season 
a series of song recitals was added. A 
local tenor, whose wholehearted 
devotion to the cause of fine music 
has opened up new vistas to others 
in the community, presented pro- 
grams of complete song cycles, solo 
cantatas, and modern works for 
voice, many of which had not been 
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heard previously in Buffalo. With 
the assistance of a pianist, whose self- 
less devotion to this form of art is 
equally great, he has given a series 
of beautiful song recitals each year. 
Through his efforts and those of 
other local musicians who followed 
his example, a high standard has 
been set for concerts sponsored by 
the Library. 

The first cellist in the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has presented 
all the important cello sonatas from 
Bach to Hindemith during the past 
four years. A trio consisting of violin, 
oboe, and piano has given a concert 
of modern music each _ season, 
presenting works performed in Buf- 
falo for the first time, and in one case 
a world premiere. The Library suc- 
cessfully launched a string quartet 
of young artists from the local or- 
chestra; it sponsored a series of con- 
certs in which artists of different 
nationalities presented their coun- 
try’s great composers together with 
its folk music. The local critics have 
been impressed with the contribu- 
tion the Library is making in 
furthering the cause of fine music 
here and one, who is especially un- 
derstanding and sympathetic, has 
faithfully attended the different 
series from their beginning. 

We look back over the years since 
the Department began to function 
as a separate unit with a great deal 
of satisfaction. It seems to us that it 
has filled a very definite need in our 
community and that through its use 
the lives of many persons have been 
enriched by added interests. 
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composers, title, authors, and first 
lines of both first verse and chorus. 
The dull work of “analytics” can be 
exciting when the end result is the 
delight and admiration of — the 
patron for whom you find the song 
he wants. 

If your town or community has 
had or is making musical history, it 
is the duty of the public library to 
keep the records. Collect music 
printed locally, or songs descriptive 
of the city and state. Watch for songs 
sung on special occasions, the music 
used by local fraternal societies, 
songs composed in honor of a dis- 
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CREATIVE PIANO TECHNIC—|! 
By William O'Toole 
90 


A “basic reader” for beginners— 
because speaking use of any lan- 
guage gives meaning to reading 
(improvising is musical speech) . 
Folktune finger exercises. A 
rhythmic-dynamic approach. 


* 
Pre-school 


FIFTEEN TUNES FOR FRIDAYS 
By Mary Jarman Nelson 
$1.00 


Very first piano-playing for small 
people, correlated with rhythmic 
movement and creative activities. 
Lively, humorous comments to 
guide the teacher. Foreword by 
Berenice Bentley. Delightful illus- 
trations. 


* 
Older Beginner 


PIANO FOR PLEASURE 
By Milo Giovanni 
$1.00 


71 smooth-flowing reading ar- 
rangements of instrumental mas- 
terpieces and well-known songs. 
A plan for harmonizing. Accents 
the pleasure idea, eliminating 
wordiness, 
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Instrumentation 
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Lawrence W. pn Ph. D. 


“International Wind-Band Instrumentation” | 
deals with a very timely and pertinent 
subject which has been treated historical- | 
ly but succinctly by Dr. Chidester. This 
publication represents a portion of his 
doctoral thesis. Seven comparative instru- 
mentation charts are included. 
Price 75¢ 
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Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by 
Carl Maria von Weber... ooo ceccecccecceeeee $2.00 


Themes stemming from music of von Weber are here 
skillfully metamorphosed in a symphonic entity of 
four movements. 


STRAVINSKY, Igor 
Danse Sacrale Fee ial alan at aa ita 2.00 


This striking movement from "Le Sacre du Printemps" 
has been thoroughly revised by the composer in the 
interests of enhanced effectiveness and clarity. 


1.25 


\ 
Scherzo a la Russe o.oo oooccecccccceeceees 


A gay piece reminiscent of the mood of Petrouchka, 
but exhibiting the epigrammatic terseness that is 
characteristic of Stravinsky today. 
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tinguished visitor or for the dedica- 
tion of a new building, and all music 
by local composers. 

To these must be added programs 
both old and new; music theatrical 
and miscellaneous. Let the towns- 
people know that you want this type 
of material, especially that pertain- 
ing to local events, both amateur 
and professional. In fifty years that’s 
history! Make the library a deposi- 
tory for such material and add to its 
richness by clipping announcements 
and reviews from the papers. In our 
library we paste announcements, 
programs, and reviews on strong 
sheets of manila paper about 23 by 
14 inches in size, These are bound 
annually; three volumes making up 
the year for us. 

The programs will be constantly 
consulted. When was Zimbalist here 
last? When did de Pachmann first 
come here? How many times has 
“La Traviata” been sung by the 
local company? When did Tetrazzini 
sing at Lotta’s fountain? Until the 
programs have been fully indexed, 
these are often difficult questions to 
answer. Save yourself regrets by start- 
ing the index before you have three 
quarters of a century to plow 
through. 

Some of the means by which a 
music collection, department, or li- 
brary may serve the people who use 
it spring naturally from their ques- 
tions and needs. And we might as 
well decide now to call it a music 
library, for it is that whether you 
are given only a few shelves to start 
with or the privilege of building up 
a separate department. Probably 
from the beginning of the venture 
you will have people ask if you know 
someone with whom to play duets, 
or a viola player to complete an 
ensemble group, or anyone who 
would like to play accompaniments 
and receive piano lessons in ex- 
change. That’s when you make a 
little list and not of people who 
won't be missed! During the depres- 
sion years our list had as many as 
forty items on it; musicians even 
found jobs through it. But mostly it 
will be a case of exchanges—a good 
home for a piano with the privilege 
of playing on it; a studio in ex- 
change for housework; language les- 
sons in exchange for voice coaching. 
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That was the headline in one of our 
dailies a few seasons back. For a 
number of years we have kept a date 
register on which we enter not only 
music events, but any attractions of 
a nature to keep the public away 
from music events; also holidays and 
religious festivals. This helps the 
local artist and teacher to avoid a 
date which would conflict with an 
outside attraction. Only the library 
can give this service without fee or 
recompense. 

As the music library grows in 
popularity there will be many and 
generous gifts, in proportion to 
the population of your community. 
Most of these, I venture to say, will 
be piano music, violin music, and 
songs. It is likely that you can build 
up these categories with donations. 
Spend your money for rounding out 
the collection. Buy operas in vocal 
score. Even if your community has 
no opera company and few visiting 
ones, there are students and home 
listeners. Add the music of many in- 
struments—cello, viola, and harp; 
flute, clarinet, and horn; trumpet, 
trombone, and saxophone. Once it is 
known that it is available this music 
will all be used. 

A particularly important section is 
that of chamber music. Your local 
musicians will need the standard 
classics of chamber music literature, 
whether or not your city supports a 
chamber music society. But the 
greatest service of this section lies in 
its value to young people. All over 
this country youngsters are learning 
to play together, and those in your 
community will appreciate simple 
classics and modern combinations 
with plenty of woodwinds and 
brasses. There is a personal satisfac- 
tion to be had from knowing that 
these boys and girls look to the 
library for the means to spend happy 
evenings with music. There is both 
a humane and a social quality to be 
considered in providing a generous 
collection of chamber music. 

The volume of reference work will 
increase in proportion to the interest 
in and knowledge of the music li- 
brary. Books alone will not take care 
of that, and here is where one begins 
a clipping file. Made up of all sorts 
of odds and ends, it will supplement 
the more stable but static informa- 
tion in the histories, biographies, 
and cyclopedias. Notes on popular 
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IN EARLIER GRADES 


DOROTHY CADZOW Prairie Lullaby 


A characteristic piece introducing easily assimilated mod- 
ern harmonies. (Grade 2) 35¢ 


NORMAN CAZDEN Tramp Away! 


A third-grade march with an ostinato figure of great 
rhythmic interest. (Grade 3) 40¢ 


IRVING MOPPER Diversions 


Fascinating modern studies in first and second grade and 
five-finger positions, (Grade 1!!/2) 50¢ 


IGOR STRAWINSKY The Five Fingers 


Eight melodies characteristically Strawinsky, yet all within 
the first or second grade. b0¢ 


MAXWELL POWERS Patterns 


Modern adaptations of dance forms found in the !8th 
century suites. (Grade 3!/2) 60¢ 


MEET MODERN MUSIC 


A wide variety of piano solos by contemporary masters 
designed to introduce modern rhythms and harmonies to 
the beginner. 


Part | (Grade 1-2'/.) 75¢ 

















Part Il (Grade 2-3) 75¢ 
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PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM C. ROWLAND 


Here is a series of Five Great Text Books which digesi the Percussion Technique of 
World Renowned Specialists. Wonderful for student, teacher, music supervisor, 
orchestra and band conductor’s use. 


VOLUME I 


The Snare Drum and Drum Ensemble 


Contains Strube Drum rudiments; a chapter on “The Relative 
Rudiment”; piofusely illustrated with action photographs; con- 
tains introduction by Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman. 





VOLUME II 

Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing, Orchestra and 
Drum Corps, Scotch and Rudimental Bass Drumming, 

Technique of Tenor Drumming 
Presents the technique of the world-renowned Gus Helmecke. 
Also Frank Kutak’s concert Cymbal Technique. Contains action 
photographs of many important celebrities. 

VOLUME III 
Drum and Bugle Corps and the Modern Color Guard 


Contains material for the conduct of the Color Guard. Also wonderful material for 
Drum and Bugle Corps. A ‘must’ manual for Veteran Posts Color Guards. 


VOLUME IV 
Band and Corps, Roll Offs, Drill Beats, Percussion Equipment, 
Technique Analysis, Drum Major Signals 
Contains a section written by Sgt. Frank Lawler, Drum Major authority. Also one on 
Swiss Flag Throwing by Major Maynard Velier. 
VOLUME V 
The Tympani 


Material in this volume prepared by Mr. Tommy Thomas, top-ranking drummer of the 
day. Contains excellent information for both drummer and tympanist. 


descriptive 0. PAGANI & BRO. 


a 289 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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band leaders, a newspaper account 
of the latest Metropolitan debut, 
articles on music in distant lands, 
pictures of primitive instruments— 
all these and many more items will 
often make the difference between 
finding and not finding the informa- 
tion wanted. 

No matter how small the actual 
collection is, it can be glamorized 
and publicized within that frame- 
work. Centenaries of famous com- 
posers, visits of musical celebrities, 
participation in National Music 
Week can be celebrated in the li- 
brary under the auspices of the 
music department. If time and space 
permit, make lectures and concerts 
a regular feature of the music li- 
brary. Local musicians and speakers 
will be happy to assist in such an 
undertaking. 

It may not be out of place to men- 
tion the personal satisfaction of work 
in a music library. As the collection 
of books about music grows more 
nearly complete (older books so that 
there will be no holes in the story of 
music’s growth and new ones to keep 
that story alive), the demands on its 
resources will be heavy—impossible 
to satisfy in your own community 
only. During the war we did refer- 
ence work for servicemen in Europe 
and Asia. Several of them wanted 


data about early opera performances 
in San Francisco, and our old pro- 


grams were immensely valuable, 
saving us hours of toiling over old 
newspapers. Now that the war is 
over we are helping many veterans 
with their postwar studies. 

Sensible or foolish, solemn or 
funny, all queries must be answered. 
It’s a public library, isn’t it? In other 
words, there are no really foolish 
question in the music library. At 
random, here are a few of the many 
kinds we have had fired at us. What 
musicians besides Debussy have set 
the Pelleas et Melisande play? What 
operas have devils in them? How 
long is the high E held in “Caro 
Nome’? How valuable is the violin 
we've had in the family for genera- 
tions? Is “Sweet Mystery of Life” 
founded on the Largo from the “New 
World Symphony’? Questions _ re- 
garding spellings, pronunciations, 
and dates are forever with us, often 
over the phone. 

Many of our most useful services 
were developed gradually as_ the 
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need arose, and sometimes we were 
slow to see this need. It is the happy 
duty of an older librarian to advise 
a younger member of the profession 
so that no time is wasted in getting 
started. There will always be plenty 
of new fields to discover, develop, 
and pass on. 

Right from the beginning keep a 
necrology. In the San _ Francisco 
Public Library we _ rebind one 
biographical dictionary or cyclopedia 
with a lot of extra blank pages. On 
these, as nearly as possible in correct 
alphabetical order, or following the 
sketch if the subject is already in the 
book, we add date of death. There 
are other methods of doing this, of 
course. But the doing of it is im- 
portant, very. Some years ago we sent 
our “doctored” book to an eastern 
writer who was putting out a new 
edition of a popular reference book. 
He was tremendously grateful, and 
expressed his appreciation through 
the pages of the magazine of which 
he is editor, in a very fine tribute 
to our library. Another writer, for 
whom we made a list of all our 
added dates, assured us that the data 
we had right on hand was more 
nearly complete than the informa- 
tion assembled for him by paid re- 
searchers in the field. 


Choral Center 


The music library can become the 
center for choral music, both choirs 
and other choral groups. Many small 
churches find it difficult to get all 
the music they need, and they ap- 
preciate being able to find it in the 
music library. It is even possible, 
especially in a small community, to 
have churches and other groups pool 
their libraries, placing their music in 
the public library, where attendants 
keep it cataloged and in good repair. 

A handy survey of community 
activities is very useful and makes it 
possible to answer a variety of qucs- 
tions. What does the city recreation 
department offer one musically? 
What music clubs are there? Where 
can a stranger find a choral society 
to join? What forcign groups can 
put on programs? Who will set lyrics 
to music or write down the tune 
that’s running through my _ head? 
What small symphony and ensemble 
groups are there? Where can some- 
one to copy music be found? To 


have this information quickly 
obtainable is a boon to the public 
and a balm to your own nerves. 

A collection of folk music should 
be an early specialty of the music li- 
brary, American music not to be 
neglected. Fortunately the literature 
on folk music and the music itself 
is much more extensive than it was 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. The 
clippings file (if you’ve watched the 
magazines for articles on little 
known native music) is a valuable 
help here, for sometimes even a few 
lines of Siamese music, for instance, 
or a description of Balinese ‘Temple 
ceremonies will aid a musician try- 
ing to write music for a school play, 
or give local color to the incidental 
music of a radio script. Books of his- 
tory and travel are also of assistance, 
and notes can be made of the music 
or descriptions of music found in 
them. 

The library can do its bit for 
American composers and for modern 
music in general by purchasing it 
generously, so that students may 
study and play it while it is new, 
without having to wait for a _per- 
formance or for the verdicts of the 
critics. Apparently the public ap- 
preciates this opportunity, for most 
music librarians report that modern 
music is eagerly welcomed. Popular 
music, too, the best of it, should be 
on hand. We have books on how to 
play boogie-woogie, music by Duke 
Ellington and Harry James, and 
nearly all the published books on 
jazz. Supplementing them, the clip- 
pings file should be full of stories and 
items on the great jazz musicians 
and their successors, As to the latest 
popular songs, rather than dis- 
courage possible patrons or have 
them think the library feels superior 
to popular songs, we explain to 
them that because the popularity of 
these songs is so ephemeral, no one 
would want them by the time they 
were cataloged and shelved, but that 
we do stock outstanding “hits” for 
our historical collection. We want 
the music department in the years to 
come to find it as simple to tell a 
novelist what the heroine was sing- 
ing in the spring of 1946 as in the 
summer of 1840. 

A timely bulletin board is some- 
thing pcople really enjoy. It de- 
mands constant attention, but when 
you see that even people who do not 
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